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IT HAPPENS EVERY YEAR IN JUNE ... 


A™ what an occasion it was this 


year, 
terrupted 


with four days of unin 


sun and an_ Illumination 
Night aglow with lanterns. 

The records show that more alumni 
returned to the for Com- 


mencement this year than in any pre- 


Campus 


year. One reason, possibly, be 
the knowledge of those to be 
honorary degrees was disclosed 


vious 
cause 
given 


Oberlin 


Andrew Ruckman, °63, 


several weeks in advance, and the list 
was impressive, headed by Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk and the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr., who gave 
the Commencement address. The grad- 
uating class was larger, too, 483 can- 
didates from 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 15 foreign 
countries. 


Dean Rusk, a controversial figure 


to those critical of the United States 
foreign policy in Vietnam, met in- 
formally with a group of faculty and 
students to explain the government’s 
position. He also gave Oberlin police 
a hectic two days trying to keep track 
of him as they guarded him as a se- 
curity risk. 

Six retiring members of the Gen- 


eral Faculty, who together served 


Oberlin for 195 years, and two prom 
inent staff members received President 
Carr's commendation and alumni ap- 
plause at the Alumni Luncheon Sat- 
urday noon. 

The Commencement exercises were 


held under The Elms on Tappan 


Square, as has been done the past nine 
years. The break with tradition — the 
applauded move to the out-of-doors — 
occurred in 1957, when it was voted 
to abandon Finney Chapel for the 
services except in case of rain. There 

, however, who shook their 


were those 


But 


va ee ; 
Oberlin’s Commencement weather since 


heads because “it always rains.” 
the change, has been extraordinarily 
good. According to J. Robert Wil- 
liams, Secretary of the College, who 
makes the final decision about a move 
into the Chapel, “only one year, 1961, 
were we rained out.” 

Student revolt on the college campus 
— “involvement or apathy” — was 
discussed at the Commencement Sym- 
posium. A large crowd heard Erwin 
N. Griswold, °25, Dean of the Law 
School of Harvard University, speak 
from the administrator’s point of 
view; Robert W. Tufts, °40, new 
chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics, speak from the _ professor’s 
point of view, and Timothy Craine, 
65, former president of the Student 
Council, speak for the students. C. 
Robert Keesey, °48, Dean of Students 
at the University of New Hampshire, 
was the moderator. 

A break in tradition this year was the 
moving of the annual Alumni Lunch- 
eon from the Field House to the new 
Ice Skating Rink, a far roomier, cool- 
er, and more comfortable location. The 
breeze that cooled the more than 
1,000 guests, however, upset another 
tradition: the lighting of the candles 
in the cherished John J. Shipherd 
candlesticks. Match after match failed 
in the hands of President Carr and 
Alumni Association President Mark 
Staley, °30, despite the help of Mrs. 
Carr who tried to shield the flame 
from the wind. 

All was well, otherwise, at the 
Luncheon. President Carr reported on 
the State of the College; Herbert 
Mayer, president of the Class of 1915, 
welcomed the Class of 1965 into the 
Association; and Edward Schwartz, 
president of the Class of 1965, re- 
sponded. Then the well-guarded secret 
of the recipient of the coveted Alumni 
Medal for distinguished service to 
Oberlin was revealed. Frederick B. 
Artz, °16, emeritus professor of his- 


tory, was summoned to the platform, 
amidst thunderous applause. 

The events of each day during the 
long week end of Commencement were 
varied enough to please the most dis- 
criminating. To mention a few: the 
Half-Century Club Reception and 
and Dinner, with Edna Scheid, presi- 
dent of the Class of 1912, as mistress 
of ceremonies; three performances of 
Iolanthe by the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players; two Conservatory Commence- 
ment Recitals; and a Concert by the 
famed College Choir directed by Ro- 
bert Fountain, newly appointed Dean 
of the Conservatory; early morning 
Breakfasts and late Class Parties; Open 
House at the home of President and 
Mrs. Carr; Receptions by the various 
departments for their major students 
and families. And the children had a 
field day, too, with supervised fun 
and instruction in the swimming pool, 
bowling alleys, gymnasium. Another 
first — Trailer Sites north of the 
Field House with electricity, showers, 
and rest rooms! 

G. Alan Neufeld, °40, M.D., walk- 
ed off with the President’s golf tro- 
phy, and Henry) (Bud)® Piatt, 935. 
captured the J. W. Meriam Award 
for low medalists in the oldster com- 
petition. The Club Breakfast for Wo- 
men’s Physical Education alumnae hon- 
ored the late Gertrude E. Moulton, 
°03, M.D., former head of the Wo- 
men’s P. E. Department. The Men’s 
Dinner honored the Oberlin athletes of 
the “glorious year” of 1924-25, when 
Oberlin dominated the Ohio Confer- 
ence. The Women’s Dinner highlight- 
ed students on campus. 

Illumination Night — to many the 
Night of Nights — was Fairyland un- 
der The Elms. Classmates and friends 
strolled over Tappan Square, renew- 
ing old acquaintances, or sat and lis- 
tened to the Commencement Band, 
conducted by Professor Kenneth R. 
Moore. 


The best Commencement in years! 


Photographs by ARTHUR E. PRINCEHORN 
unless otherwise designated. 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. addresses a large, attentive audience at Oberlin’s 132nd Commencement. 


“Remaiming Awake 
Throu gh a Grea 


Revolution” 


Commencement Address 


By Martin Lutuer King, Jr. 
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] CAN NEVER COME TO THIS CAMPUS 

without a deep sense of appreciation 
and gratitude for all that this great 
institution has done for the cultural, 
political, and social life of our nation 
and the world. By all standards of 
measurement Oberlin is one of the 
great colleges, not only of our nation, 
but of the world. I am also deeply 
honored to share the platform today 
with so many distinguished citizens of 
our nation — particularly our great 
secretary of state who, through dedi- 
cated and brilliant service, has carved 
for himself a niche in the annals of our 
nation’s history. 


Now to the members of the grad- 
uating class: Today you bid fareweil 
to the safe security of the academic 
environment. You prepare to con 
tinue your journey on the clamorous 
highways of life. And I would like to 
have you think with me on this sig- 
nificant occasion on the subject, “Re- 
maining Awake Through a_ Great 
Revolution.” 

I’m sure that you have read that 
arresting little story from the pen of 
Washington Irving entitled Rip Van 
Winkle. The thing that we usually 
remember about this story is that Rip 
Van Winkle slept 20 years. But there 
is another point in that story that is 
almost always completely overlooked: 
It was a sign on the inn in the little 
town on the Hudson from which Rip 
went up into the mountain for his 
long sleep. When he 
ign had a picture of King George II 


went up, the 
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When he 


years later, the sign had a picture of 


of England. came down, 
George Washington, the first presi- 
dent of the United States. When Rip 
looked up at the picture of George 
Washington, he was completely lost; 
he knew not who he was. This reveals 
to us that the most striking fact about 
the story of Rip Van Winkle is not 
that he slept 20 years, but that he slept 
through a revolution. While he was 
peacefully snoring up on the moun- 
tain, a great revolution was taking 
place in the world — indeed, a revo- 
lution which would, at points, change 
the course of history. And Rip Van 


Cameras were everywhere. 


Winkle knew nothing about it; he 
was asleep. 

There are all too many people who, 
in some great period of social change, 
fail to achieve the new mental out- 
looks that the new situation demands. 
There is nothing more tragic than to 
sleep through a revolution. There can 
be no gainsaying of the fact that a 
great revolution is taking place in our 
world today. It is a social revolution, 
sweeping away an old order and bring- 
ing in a new. In other nations it is 
sweeping away the old order of colon- 
ialism. And in our own nation it is 
sweeping away the old order of slavery 
and racial segregation. The wind of 
change is blowing, and we see in our 
day and our age a significant develop- 
ment. Victor Hugo said on one occasion 
that there is nothing more powerful in 
all the world than an idea whose time 
real the idea 


has come. In a sense, 


whose time has come today is the idea 
of freedom and human dignity. Wher- 
ever men are assembled today, the cry 
is always the same, “We want to be 
free.” And so we see in our own 
world a revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. The great challenge facing every 
individual graduating today is to re- 
main awake through this social revo- 
lution. 

I'd like to suggest some of the things 
that we must do in order to remain 
awake and to achieve the proper men- 
tal attitudes and responses that the 
new situation demands. First, I’d like 
to say that we are challenged to achieve 
a world perspective. Anyone who feels 
that we can live in isolation today, 
anyone who feels that we can live 
without being concerned about other 
individuals and other nations is sleep- 
ing through a revolution. The world 
in which we live is geographically one. 
The great challenge now is to make it 
one in terms of brotherhood. 

Now it is true that the geographi- 
cal togetherness of our world has been 
brought into being, to a large extent, 
through modern man’s scientific in- 


genuity. Modern man, through his 
scientific genius, has been able to 


dwarf distance and place time in 
chains. Yes, we’ve been able to carve 
highways through the stratosphere, and 
our jet planes have compressed into 
minutes distances that once took weeks 
and months. And so this is a small 
world from a geographical point of 
view. What we are facing today is 
the fact that through our scientific 
and technological genius we've made 
of this world a neighborhood. And 
now through our moral and ethical 
commitment we must make of it a 
brotherhood. We must all learn to live 
together as brothers — or we will all 
perish together as fools. This is the 
great issue facing us today. No indi- 
vidual can live alone; no nation can 
live alone. We are tied together. 

I remember some time ago Mrs. 
King and I had the privilege of jour- 
neying to that great country, India. 
And I never will forget the exper- 
ience it was a marvelous experience 

to meet and talk with the great 
leaders, with the hundreds of thow 
sands of people all over the cities and 


villages of that vast country. These 
experiences will remain dear to me as 
long as the cords of memory shall 


lengthen. But I say to you this morn- 


5 


ing, my friends, that there were those 
depressing moments, for how can one 
avoid being depressed when he sees 
with his own eyes evidence of millions 
of people going to bed hungry? How 
can one avoid being depressed when 
he sees with his own eyes millions of 
people sleeping on the sidewalks at 
night; no beds to sleep in; no houses 
to go into. How can one avoid being 
depressed when he discovers that out 
of India’s population of more than 400 
million people, some 380 million make 
an annual income of less than $90 a 


year. And most of these people have 
never seen a physician or a dentist. As 
I noticed these conditions, something 
within me cried out, “Can we in 
America stand idly by and not be con- 
cerned?” And an answer came, “Oh 
no! because the destiny of the United 
States is tied up with the destiny of 
India and every other nation.” I start- 
ed thinking about the fact that we 
spend millions of dollars a day in our 
country to store surplus food, and I 
said to myself, “I know where we can 
store food free of charge — in the 
wrinkled stomachs of the millions of 
God’s children in Asia and Africa, in 
South America, and in our own na- 
tion who go to bed hungry at night.” 


All I’m saying is simply this: that 


all mankind is tied together; all life is 
interrelated, and we are all caught in 
an inescapable network of mutuality 
tied in a single garment of destiny. 
Whatever affects one directly, affects 
all indirectly. For some strange reason 
I can never be what I ought to be until 
you are what you ought to be. And 
you can never be what you ought to 
be until I am what I ought to be — 
this is the interrelated structure of 
reality. John Donne caught it years 
ago and placed it in graphic terms: 
No man is an island, entire of 


Honorary Marshal Herbert C. Mayer, °15, and David L. Anderson, chair- 


man of the department of physics, lead the Procession across Tappan Square. 


itself; every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main... . 
And then he goes on toward the end 


to say: 
any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in man- 


kind; and therefore never send to 

know for whom the bell tolls; it 

tolls for thee. 
And by believing this, by living out 
this fact, we will be able to remain 
awake through a great revolution. 

I would like to mention, secondly, 
that we are challenged to work pas 
sionately and unrelentingly to get rid 
of racial injustice in all its dimensions. 
Anyone who feels that our nation can 
survive half segregated and half in- 
tegrated is sleeping through a revolu- 


tion. The challenge before us today is 
to develop a coalition of conscience 
and get rid of this problem that has 
been one of the nagging and agonizing 
ills of our nation over the years. Racial 
injustice is still the Negro’s burden and 
America’s shame. We've made strides, 
to be sure. We have come a long, 
long way since the Negro was first 
brought to this nation as a slave in 
1619. In the last decade we have seen 
significant developments — the Su- 
preme Court’s decision outlawing seg- 
regation in the public schools, a com- 


Epstein and Szilagyi 


The Commencement Band conducted by Professor Ken- 
neth R. Moore set the stage for a lively Commencement. 


prehensive Civil Rights Bill in 1964, 
and, in a few weeks, a new voting bill 
to guarantee the right to vote. All of 
these are significant developments, but 
I would be dishonest with you this 
morning if I gave you the impression 
that we have come to the point where 
the problem is about solved. 

We must face the honest fact that 
we still have a long, long way to go 
before the problem of racial injustice 
is solved. For while we are quite suc- 
cessful in breaking down the legal 
barriers to segregation, the Negro is 
now confronting social and economic 
barriers which are very real. The 
Negro is still at the bottom of the 
economic ladder. He finds himself 
perishing on a lonely island of poverty 
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in the midst of a vast ocean of material 
prosperity. Millions of Negroes are 
still housed in unendurable slums; mil- 
lions of Negroes are still forced to 
attend totally inadequate and sub- 
standard schools. And we still see, in 
certain sections of our country, vio- 
lence and man’s inhumanity to man 
in the most tragic way. All of these 
things remind us that we have a long, 
long way to go. For in Alabama and 
Mississippi, violence and murder where 
civil rights workers are concerned, are 
popular and favorite pastimes. 


bama, or shoot down a civil rights 
worker in Selma, but for the appalling 
silence and indifference of the good 
people who sit around and say, “Wait 
on time.” Somewhere we must come 
to see that human progress never rolls 
in on wheels of inevitability. It comes 
through the tireless efforts and the per- 
sistent work of dedicated individuals. 
Without this hard work, time becomes 
an ally of the primitive forces of social 
stagnation. So we must help time and 
realize that the time is always right to 
do right. 


of harmony with the eternal natural 
and moral laws of the universe. The 
great Protestant theologian, Paul Til- 
lich, said that sin is separation. And 
what is segregation but an existential 
expression of man’s tragic estrange- 
ment — his awful segregation, his ter- 
rible sinfulness? And so in order to 
rise to our full moral maturity as a 
nation, we must get rid of segregation 
whether it is in housing, whether it is 
a de facto segregation in the public 
schools, whether it is segregation in 
public accommodations, or whether it 


The Procession moves across Tappan Square as The Law guards Dean Rusk. On his right is Frank 
Stanton, President of the Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., who also received an honorary degree. 


Let nobody give you the impression 
that the problem of racial injustice will 
work itself out. Let nobody give you 
the impression that only time will 
That is a myth, 
and it is a myth because time is neu’ 
tral. It can be used either construc- 
tively or destructively. And I’m ab- 
solutely convinced that the people of 
the extreme 


solve the problem. 


ill will in our nation 
rightists the forces committed to 
negative ends have used time much 
more effectively than the people of 
good will. It may well be that we will 
have to repent in this generation, not 
merely for the vitriolic words and 
violent actions of the bad people who 


bomb a church in Birmingham, Ala- 
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There is another reason why we 
must get rid of racial injustice. Not 
merely because it is sociologically un- 
tenable or because it is politically un- 
sound, not merely to meet the com- 
munist challenge or to create a good 
image in the world or to appeal to 
African and Asian peoples, as im- 
portant as that happens to be. In the 
final analysis racial injustice must be 
uprooted from American society be- 
cause it is morally wrong. Segregation 
is morally wrong, to use the words of 
the great Jewish philosopher, Martin 
Buber, because it substitutes an Lit 
relationship for the [thou relationship. 
Or to use the thinking of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, segregation 1s wrong because 
it is based on human laws that are out 


is segregation in the church. We must 


¢ 


see that it is morally wrong. We must 
see that it is a national problem. And 
no section of our country can boast of 
clean hands in the area of brotherhood. 
We strengthen our nation, above all 
we strengthen our moral commitment, 
as we work to get rid of this problem. 

Now there is another problem facing 
us that we must deal with if we are to 
remain awake through a social revolu- 
tion. We must get rid of violence, 
hatred, and war. Anyone who feels 
that the problems of mankind can be 
solved violence 


through is sleeping 


through a revolution. I’ve said this 
over and over again, and I believe it 


today. We 


It's been the insep 


J ! 
more than ever know 


about violence. 
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arable twin of Western materialism, 
the hallmark of its grandeur. I am 
convinced that violence ends up creat- 
ing many more social problems than it 
solves. This is why I say to my people 
that if we succumb to the temptation 
of using violence in our struggle, un- 
born generations will be the recipients 
of a long and desolate night of bitter- 
ness. There is another way — a way 
as old as the insights of Jesus of 
Nazareth and as modern as the tech- 
niques of Mohandas K. Gandhi. For 
it is possible to stand up against an 
unjust system with all of your might, 


with all of your body, with all of your ° 


soul, and yet not stoop to hatred and 
violence. Something about this ap- 
proach disarms the opponent. It ex- 
poses his moral defenses, weakens his 
morale, and, at the same time, works 
on his conscience. He doesn’t know 
how to handle it. So it is my great 
hope that, as we struggle for racial 
justice, we will follow the philosophy 
and method of non-violent resistance, 
realizing that this is the approach that 


meh 


+ 


me 


& 


During his stay on campus, The Reverend 
Mr. King signed many autographs. 
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Baccalaureate Sermon Praises Church Activism 


IN HIS BACCALAUREATE address on 
Sunday afternoon, R. H. Edwin Espy, 
general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States, discussed the question: 
Does the Church Belong to the World? 

This issue, he said, “involves one of 
the most baffling paradoxes of the 
Christian religion; it must be clear 
that every human organization must 
be socially conditioned and the 
church is deeply enmeshed in the con- 
troversial issues of our time: the strug- 
gle for civil rights, the strengthening 
of public school education through 
Federal aid, the improvement of the 
lot of the migrant worker, the assur- 
ance of equal voting opportunity to all 
of our citizens, the elimination of the 
endemic pockets of poverty, the build- 
ing of a stable international peace with 
freedom and justice, the support of 
instrumentalities for world order.” 

“Many good people,” he went on 
to say, are “bitterly opposed” to such 
involvement on the part of the church. 
They feel it should live in isolation. 
And, of course, to be so close to the 


world is, for the church, hazardous. 
“We betray the church if we allow 
the world to dilute or submerge it.” 
On the other hand, however, “we 
betray it equally — indeed, we vitiate 
its mission — if we take it out of the 
world.” The position of the church is 
“like that of a doctor,” who “gives 
himself to his patients,” but strives 
“not to contract their diseases.” It is 
well to remember that “the Head of 
the Church is the Great Physician!” 


We simply cannot keep aloof, he 
decided. “The churches of the United 
States have not only the right but the 
duty before God to address themselves 
to the great area of human need where 
the spirit of Christ is being denied in 
the very structures of daily life.” And 
he concluded: “When we speak of 
the church we speak of ourselves, the 
community of believers. . . . We are 
those of Christ said in his 
prayer: 


whom 


As thou didst send me into the 
world, so have I sent them into 
the world. 


can bring about that better day of 
racial justice for everyone. 

In international relations, we must 
come to see this. We must find some 
alternative to war and bloodshed. In a 
day when man-made vehicles are dash- 
ing through outer space, and guided 
ballistic missiles are carving highways 
of death in the stratosphere, no nation 
can win a world war. It is no longer 
a choice between violence and non- 
violence; it is either non-violence or 
The alternative may 
well be a civilization plunged into the 
abyss of annihilation, our earthly habi- 
tat transformed into a tragic inferno 
that even Dante could not imagine. 
So this is our challenge: to see that 
war is obsolete, cast into limbo. 

I do not wish to minimize the com- 
plexity of the problems to be faced in 
achieving disarmament and peace. But 
we shall not have the courage, the in- 


non-existence. 


sight, to deal with such matters unless 
we are prepared to undergo a mental 
and spiritual change. It is not enough 


to say Wwe must not wage war. We 
must love peace and sacrifice for it. 
We must fix our visions not merely 
on the negative expulsion of war, but 
upon the positive affirmation of peace. 
We must see that peace represents a 
sweeter music, far superior to the dis- 
cords of war. Somehow we must trans- 
form the dynamics of the world power 
struggle from the negative nuclear 
arms race which no one ce. win to a 
positive contest to harness man’s crea- 
‘ive genius for the purpose of making 
peace and prosperity a reality for all 
of the nations of the world. In short, 
we must shift the arms race into a 
peace race. 

All that Pve said is that we must 
work for peace, for racial justice, for 
economic justice, and for brotherhood 
the world over. We have inherited a 
big house, a great world house in 
which we have to live together -- 
black and white, Easterners and West: 
erners, Gentiles and Jews, Protestants 


and Catholics, Moslem and Hindu. If 
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A family day for the Wards. Champ Ward, 
32, College Trustee with his father Emeri- 
tus Professor Clarence Ward of the Art 
Department still active on campus. 


we all learn to do this we, in a real 
sense, will remain awake through a 
great revolution. 

I urge you to continue the tradition 
that you have followed so long, for 
this institution has probably done more 
than any other to support the struggle 
for racial justice. You have given your 
time, you have given your earnings, 
you have given your bodies, you have 


Bach listener with his own thoughts. 
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participated in demonstrations, you 
have participated in the determined 
struggle to keep this issue in the fore 
front of the conscience of the nation. 
I urge you to continue to do so as you 
go out into your various fields of en- 
deavor. Never allow it to be said that 
silent detached 
spectators, but that you are involved 
participants in the struggle to make 
justice a reality. 

We sing a little song in our struggle 
—you've heard it — We Shall Over- 
come. And by that we do not mean 
that we shall overcome the white man. 
In the struggle for racial justice the 
Negro must not seek to rise from a 
position of disadvantage to one of ad- 
vantage, to substitute one tyranny for 
another. A doctrine of black suprem- 
acy is as dangerous as a doctrine of 
white supremacy. God is not interested 
in the freedom of black men or brown 
men or yellow men. God is interested 
in the freedom of the whole human 
race, the creation of a society where 
every man will respect the dignity and 
worth of personality. So when we 
sing We Shall Overcome, we are 
singing a hymn of faith, a hymn of 
optimism, a hymn of faith in the 
future. 

I can still sing that song because I 
have faith in the future. I believe that 
we, as Negroes, are going to gain our 
freedom in America because the goal 
of America is freedom. Abused and 
scorned though we may be, our des- 
tiny is tied up with the destiny of 
America. Before the Pilgrim fathers 
landed at Plymouth we were here; 
before Thomas Jefferson etched across 
the pages of history the majestic words 
of the Declaration of Independence we 
were here; before the words of the 


you are onlookers, 


Star-Spangled Banner were written we 
were here. For 


turies our forbears labored here with 


more than two cen 


out wages. They made cotton king; 
they built the homes of their masters; 
in the midst of the most oppressive 
conditions they continued to grow and 
develop. Certainly if the inexpressible 
cruelties of slavery couldn't stop us, 
the opposition that we now face will 
surely fail. We will win our freedom 
because both the sacred heritage of our 
nation and the eternal will of God are 
embodied in our echoing demands. 

Yes, we shall overcome because the 
arc of the moral universe is long, but 
it bends toward justice. We shall 
overcome because Carlyle is right: “No 
lie can live forever.” We shall over- 
come because James Russell Lowell is 
right: 

Truth forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above his own. 

We shall overcome because William 
Cullen Bryant is right: “Truth, crush- 
ed to earth, shall rise again.” With 
this faith we will be able to hew out 
of the mountain of despair, the stone 
of hope. With this faith we will be 
able to transform the jangling discords 
of our nation into a beautiful sym- 
phony of brotherhood, and speed up 
the day when, in the words of the 
prophet Amos, “Justice will roll down 
like waters; and righteousness like a 
mighty stream.” 

Let us stand up. Let us be a con- 
cerned generation. Let us remain 
awake through a great revolution. And 
we will speed up that great day when 
the American Dream will be a reality. 
We, in the final analysis, can gain 
consolation from the fact that at least 
we've made strides in our struggle for 
peace and in our struggle for justice. 
We still have a long, long way to go, 
but at made 
beginning. 


least we've a creative 

And so I close by quoting the words 
of an old Negro slave preacher who 
didn’t quite have his 
but uttered words of 


grammar right, 
great and pro 


found significance: 


Lord, we ain't what we oughta be; 
We aint what we wanta be; 

We ain't what we're gonna be; 
But thank God we ain't what 


we was! 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk 


discusses American foreign policy with students 


and IVES Oberlin police two nervous clays 


Jean Jones Tufts, °36 


Their husbands were in the Procession: Mrs. Robert Carr, center. 


with Mrs. Dean Rusk. 


EAN RUSK, SECRETARY OF STATE, who received the 
4+— honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at the Commence- 
ment exercises Monday morning on Tappan Square, was 
the most prominent national figure honored by the Col- 
lege, and also the most controversial. When he landed at 
the Cleveland Hopkins International Airport on Sunday 
afternoon, he was met by Robert W. Tufts, 40, professor 
of economics, who presented him at the request of students, 
with a page and a half statement critical of American 
policy in Southeast Asia, and invited him to address a 
forum on American policy in Vietnam that evening. The 
paper was signed “A Student Committee on Vietnam.” 

Secretary Rusk, who had other commitments, declined 
the invitation but indicated his willingness and desire to 
meet with a few students and faculty members at 10 
o’clock at the home of Professor Tufts, where he was 
having dinner, along with his wife and 16-year-old daugh- 
ter, Peggy. 

A crowd of over 400 alumni, parents, students, and 
faculty packed Bryant Lecture Hall, which has a seating 
capacity of 259, Sunday evening, hoping that Secretary 
Rusk might appear at the forum. At 8:45, when word 
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Peggy Rusk, daughter, at extreme left. 


arrived that he was not coming, the crowd thinned to 
approximately 100, who stayed to hear a discussion of 
American foreign policy by two Oberlin faculty members: 
Daniel Brower, assistant professor of history, and Arthur 
Wright, instructor in economics. 

Students who met with Rusk informally at Professor 
Tufts’ home said that Rusk talked “frankly” and that they 
had a good discussion which lasted until nearly midnight. 
Rusk, said one student, commented that “‘we could be home 
in 48 hours if North Vietnam would leave its neighbors 
Later in the week, when Secretary Rusk talked 
with James (Scotty) Reston, of the New York Times, he 
told Reston that the paper the students had presented to 
him was “the most thoughtful and carefully expressed 
statement” of the antithetical views on American policy in 
Southeast Asia that he had seen anywhere, although it 
was, as he told the Oberlin students, a “statement of views 
with which I disagree.” 

All during Rusk’s stay in Oberlin local police had a busy 
and nervous time. Two state department security men 
accompanied Rusk and were housed with him in the five- 
room suite at the Oberlin Inn where he was located, but 


alone.” 
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“We would be home in 48 hours 
if North Vietnam would leave 


its neighbors alone’ 


local officials had the prime responsibility for security 
protection. On several occasions officers were alarmed 
when Rusk decided to walk through the Oberlin streets 
instead of driving —- once when he went from the Tufts 
residence on West College Street to the residence of 
Provost John W. Kneller, on West Morgan Street to attend 
a reception for the honorary degree candidates. 

During the Commencement exercises Oberlin patrolmen 
stood at the four corners of the platform on which Rusk, 
other honorary degree candidates, and College officials 
were seated. Rusk displayed no indication at any time 
that he was aware of this protection or that he felt the 
slightest concern for his safety. He was an intent and 
interested spectator in the entire Commencement proceed- 
ings, following the progression of students who moved in 
front of him to receive their degrees with evident absorp- 
tion, and smiling as he went through the ceremony of 
receiving the honorary degree, with the hood of Oberlin 
College slipped over his head. He received a tremendous 
ovation from students, faculty, alumni, and parents. It 
was clear that even those who disagreed with American 
foreign policy accepted Dean Rusk the man as a fine and 
forthright statesman. 


AUGUST 1965 


Epstein and Szilagyi 


Dean Rusk 


Il 


Honorary Degrees Are Awarded 


to Stix Prominent 


Men and Women 


a 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


President, Southern Christian Leadership Conference 


LEONA BAUMGARTNER 
R. H. Epwin Espy 


General Secretary, National Council of Churches of Christ 


Assistant Administrator, Technical Coopera- 
tion and Research, AID, Department of State 


LEONA BAUMGARTNER was _ presented 
by Eileen Thornton, College librarian, 
for the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 


President Carr: “Public servant whose 
competence and compassion are ccm: 
mitted to a continuing and ever more 
effective effort to overcome man’s ills 


” 


and advance his welfare. 


ROBERT HAMILTON EDWIN ESPY was 
presented by Herbert G. May, profes- 


sor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature, for the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 

President Carr: “Unifying catalyst for 
Christians search of 
reconciliation; from whose good faith 
grow good works. x 


everywhere in 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., was pre’ 
sented by J. Milton Yinger, professor 
of sociology and anthropology, for the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters. 
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DEAN RUSK 


Secretary of State 


President Carr: “One who gives voice 
through all the world to man’s age old 
cry for justice and equality, until all 
men listen and, at last, many begin to 
understand and act. a 


PETER MENNIN, 44, was presented by 
Arthur Dann, professor of pianoforte, 


for the honorary degree of Doctor ol 


Musi 


Pre ident 


poser and teacher; music’s master and 


Carr: “Distinguished com 


FRANK STANTON 


President, Columbia Broadcasting System 


Epstein and Szilagyi 


PETER MENNIN 
President, Juilliard School of Music 


servant, at once artist and administra- 
tor. 


” 


DEAN RUSK was presented by Robert 
W. Tufts, 40, professor of economics, 
for the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

President Carr: “Devoted servant of a 
great nation; informed and courageous 
shaper of its policies who draws upon 
the deepest wellsprings of conscience 
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and understanding. 


FRANK STANTON was _ presented by 
E. Earl Newsom, °21, senior partner, 
Earl Newsom & Co., Public Relations 
Counsel, and member of the College 
Board of Trustees, for the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 


“Wise humane 
student of the intricate forces that in 


President Carr and 


fluence modern man’s ideas and values: 


leader in the effort to make ours 


intellectual and 


an age of cultural 


erowth 


INVOLVEMENT or APATHY? 


Symposium speakers oe! 


a student, a faculty member, 


and an administrator . . . discuss unrest on campus 


| | 


Timothy V. Craine, °65 


Former President, Student Council 


l| PREFER TO CHARACTERIZE what has 

been happening to students across 
the country over the last five or six 
years as a trend towards student ac- 
tivism rather than unrest. Unrest has 
purely negative connotations. Activ- 
ism indicates the approach that stu- 
dents have been taking toward their 
environment, and, in particular, to- 
ward political and social questions. 

Student activism cannot, I think, 
be attributed to a common cause. I 
am going to search for some of the 
interrelationships. 

Let me begin by looking at the 
stereotypes that we students of the 
60’s have of the students of the 50’s. 
Oberlin, I think, has always been the 
exception, but in general during the 
50’s students were apathetic. 
They were conformists; they were 
looking only for their own advance- 


most 
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ment; they were not concerned with 
political and social issues. 

Of course there were exceptions, 
but in the 50’s those who rejected 
conformity tended for the most part 
to withdraw from society. The result 
was beatnikism 
drawal. 

Now what distinguishes the stu- 
dent of the 60’s from the student of 
the 50’s is the emergence of a third 
type of student which I label, for 
want of a better name, activisits. 
This movement toward activism, 
most people will agree, started in 
1959 when Negro students in the 
South served as an_ inspiration to 
students in the North to become in- 
volved in civil rights. 

This inspired a new sort of ideal- 
ism. Students now looked to the 
changes that could be brought about 
in society; they tended to be less 
cynical. Foreign affairs have aroused 
intense debates on campuses over the 
last few years. The major form of 
action that can be taken in foreign 
affairs is demonstrations, which are 
limited in their effectiveness. 

Conferences of various kinds have 
been held. Last year at Oberlin a 
group organized a National Con- 
ference on U.S. Policy toward the 
Republic of South Africa. This year, 
Vietnam has become the _ burning 
issue. Civil rights, of course, remains 
the largest single off-campus issue. 

During the 1930’s Marxism had a 
substantial following among students. 
Today, student activism is, for the 
most part, non-ideological. Marxism 
is considered inappropriate and _ir- 
relevant, but no other system has 
been found to replace it. Thus stu- 
dents have become involved in vari- 
ous movements primarily on the basis 
of the specific issues. One of the 
results of this lack of ideology is that 
students have been more flexible and, 
I think, less dogmatic than in 
previous generations. 


complete with- 


[ think there is a close correlation 
between unrest on the campus, di- 
rected toward the campus itself, and 


the student activism off campus. One 
cannot urge students to become con- 
cerned citizens in the affairs of the 
world and expect them not to be 
concerned with the issues which af- 
fect their own academic community. 
Indeed, if we take as a proposition 
that the educational institution should 
encourage activism outside the cam- 
pus, it can scarcely justify discourag- 
ing it on campus. 

Student activism on campus has 
been directed specifically against de- 
fects in the quality of the education 
at specific institutions. The Yale 
tenure dispute arose from the wide- 
spread criticism by students of the 
so-called “publish or perish” criterion 
for professorial advancement which 
encourages scholarship on the part of 
the professors but does not guaran- 
tee good teaching. Students at Yale 
It this was hurting the quality of 
their education. 

The Free Speech Movement at 
Berkeley pointed up the fact that in 
the large “multiversity” the individual 
student has become merely a product 
to be turned out. He feels lost in 


the shuffle of IBM cards. 


This impersonalization of mass so- 
ciety may be one of the most im- 
portant social-political questions of 
our century. In the ideal university 
students should have a role in de 
termining the basic educational policy 
which affects them. Education should 
be a democratic process which in- 
volves the individual with his profes- 
sor on an almost one-to-one basis. 
And the student should be free to 
explore and develop on his own 
rather than being given a cut-and- 
dried lecture by someone from whom 
he is completely detached. Of course 
there are difficulties involved in try- 
ing to approach this ideal, not the 
least of which is that universities 
these days are too big and faculty 
members too scarce. But it is this type 
of issue that students are becoming 
concerned with and are seeking ways 
to deal with. 


fe 


Educational policy, social rules, 
student involvement in planning their 
own living arrangements — all of 
these have been issues raised at Ober- 
lin. In pursuing these various on- 
campus issues students have met the 
following types of argument from 
administrative officers: “The college 
is a voluntary association; education 
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is a privilege not a right; therefore, 
if you don’t like it here you should 
leave.” Unfortunately, since most col- 
lege campuses have defects, this does 
not provide a viable solution. If we 
took this attitude 
national politics, we would accomplish 


sort of toward 
no social change in America; every’ 
one would be leaving (where to, I 
don’t know). 

Another argument often advanced 
by faculty members, is: “You're here 
for an education, so don’t get in- 
volved in political activities, in all 
this agitation; wait until you've re- 
ceived your B.A. or your Ph. D. or 
whatever, and then take an active 
role in society.” Well, this seems to 
students to be an Over-cOmpartmen- 
talized view of life, that you learn 
up to a certain point and then all of 
a sudden become transformed into a 
full-fledged citizen. I think the pro- 
cess of education and participation in 
citizenship must go hand in hand; 
one has to complement the other. 

Again, it has been said that the 
active students are a small minority, 
and that even when it is an elected 
minority it does not represent the 
real voice of the student body, which, 
of course, is apathy. This reasoning 
would argue that our political leaders 
do not represent the country as a 
whole. 


Courtesy Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 


The burning issue at Oberlin has 
been the question of corporation vs 
community. Even though Oberlin is 
legally a corporation, we students 
are disturbed at some of the corpo- 
rate i.e., seeing the insti- 
tution run as efficiently as possible, 


aspects 


getting dormitories built at as low a 
cost as possible, getting faculty mem- 
bers hired at as low a cost as possible. 
This corporate aspect tends to dom- 
inate the community aspect we would 
like to foster. 

I haven’t spoken much about the 
Oberlin Student Congress because 
that is a long story. But let me read 
the last part of the preamble of the 
Student report, which, I 
feel, expresses the philosophy of the 
student concern here at Oberlin this 
year: 

“Recently, the conception of Ober- 
lin as a community has been replaced 
by a notion of Oberlin as a corpora- 
tion. Arguments for student influ 
ence over local decisions have been 
answered by an appeal to a hierarchy, 
in which the Board of Trustees 
through the administration exercises 
an increasing degree of control over 
the internal life of the College to 
satisfy the demands of the external 
world. While motivated by a com- 
mendable concern for the College’s 
academic standing in the country, 


Congress 


such a conception generates an un 


healthy conflict between different 
elements of the community. 

“We do not pretend to have a final 
solution to these problems, but we 
do believe that it is imperative for 
Oberlin. to 


community 


preserve the educational 
instituted 


century ago. It is because we cherish 


more than a 
this community that we have con- 
vened a Student Congress to investt- 
gate its current status.” 

I repeat the sentence “We do 
not pretend to have a final solution 
to these problems,” for I think it is 
characteristic of the open-mindedness 
which is a consequence of what I 
labeled the  non-ideological 
character of student activism today. 
We are not asking that our solutions 
be taken as final. We do intend, how- 
ever, to be taken seriously. I think that 
this is what students everywhere are 
asking — a voice in decision making. 

One final word. I think that it 
should be quite clear that we at 
Oberlin feel that Oberlin is a lot 
better place than Berkeley. We have 
come a lot closer to the educational 
ideal here than practically any other 
college in the country. At the same 
time, we feel that we still have quite 
a ways to go before achieving that 
ideal, and that is why the Student 
Congress was convened. 


have 


It Wa 
(. Robert Keesey, 
newly appointed chairman of the dep 


a good turnout 


Symposium panel members in Hall 
"48 Dean of Students at the U 


artment of economics, 


Auditorium are, left to right: Dean Erwin N. Griswold, ‘25, College trustee, 

niversity of New Hampshire (moderator), Oberlin Professor Robert W Tufts, °40, 
and Timothy Craine, °65, at the microphone 
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Robert W. Tufts, 40 


Chairman, Department of Economics 


[' THERE IS a typical Oberlin student, 
he or she has, as in years past, 
mixed a lot of labor and learning 
with quite a lot of fun — ranging 
from athletics to WOBC, and only 
rarely extending to anything as zany 
as a panty raid or a torchlight parade 
to the President’s. 

If you have heard that the Oberlin 
campus is seething, my advice is to 
forget it. It isn't. Even the activi- 
ties which some see as evidence of 
unrest are not really new to Oberlin 
=— | reter to civil rights “activities, 
concern over foreign affairs, and ef- 
forts by students to prod the faculty, 
administration, and trustees into 
changes in academic and _ nomn<aca- 
demic policies and programs. There 
is a small group of students, possibly 
10 per cent, who try to divert us from 
our well-worn ruts, but, as_ they 
would quickly agree, without notable 
success. 

As I look back upon this year, 
the activities of this group that come 
to mind are: the well-known Carpen- 
ters for Christmas project; civil rights 
picketing; participation in demon- 
strations against American policy in 
Vietnam, and a twoday Fast for 
Peace; numerous forums on interna- 
tional affairs; a Peace Research Sem- 
inar; a three-day intercollegiate con- 
ference on the Role of the Military 


Stofan Studio 


hy 
& 


Congratulations to Charles McDonald, °65 
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in Developing Areas, one of the 
best conferences of its kind I have 
ever attended; a large tutorial pro- 
gram, about 200 students tutoring 
underprivileged children on an_ in’ 
dividual basis; a well-organized Stu- 
dent Congress, which produced many 
recommendations for changes in the 
Oberlin way of doing things — 
recommendations which various com- 
mittees are now studying, and which 
will lead to some useful reforms. I 
do not find this sampling of Oberlin 
activism alarming. 

I'm not at all sure that there is 
more concern now with public af- 
fairs than in my undergraduate days, 
although there are certainly 
placards. What involvement there is 
seems, on the whole, more mature, 
responsible, more thoughtful, 
less naive, and more realistic, and | 
call that progress. 

Indeed, I find it difficult to fault 
these Oberlin students. They want 
to learn, and they want to be active. 
They want to study society and the 
forces of social, economic, and _polit- 
ical change — and they want to put 
their knowledge to work in support 
of causes in which they deeply be- 
lieve. They believe change is needed; 
and they are right. If we find stu- 
dents disturbing, is it, perhaps, that 
they are tweaking our consciences? 
Are we as disturbed by the problems 
of justice at home and peace in the 
world as we ought to be? One of the 
functions of youth is to make age, 
especially middle age, uncomfortable, 
to expose our hypocrisies and our 
rationalizations. 


more 


more 


I have been defending President 
Johnson’s course of action in Viet- 
nam, on the ground that the best 
chance of avoiding a big war is to 
demonstrate to China that the so- 
called “war of national liberation’ is 
dangerous and costly. A number of 
students have strongly challenged my 
position — and have made me ex- 
amine and re-examine my _ position. 
The interchange has been helpful to 
me. I hope it has been helpful to 
them. I want to add that they have 
always been courteous and respectful, 
no matter how sharp our disagree: 
ment. 

In short, I find student unrest, if 
that is the right word, reassuring, 
at least as manifested here in Ober- 
lin. In some ways students are more 


alert to the inconsistencies of Amert- 
ca’s world position than many of their 
elders. It is not possible to use our 
power to promote freedom in the 
world and to close our eyes to racial 
and other injustices here at home 
without corrupting our idea of free- 
dom. Students know and feel this. 
Our record could be better, and I 
welcome student impatient demands 
for better performance. 


It seems to me that there should 
be a tension of this kind between 
the generations. It would be pleasant, 
of course, if the tension were some- 
times more restrained, better inform- 
ed, less self-righteous. Self-discipline 
and self-restraint do underlie freedom. 
Advocacy should be based on in- 
formation and reason. Dogmatism is 
a vice, and the inability to see any 
point of view but one’s own is the 
mark of an illiberal person. 


I have heard that “alienation” is a 
problem on many campuses. It is not, 
I think, a problem here, though it 


might become one. The students who 


Merrily Quist on her way to Warner Con 
cert Hall to perform in the Commencement 
Recital on Saturday evening. 
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drew up the Student Congress report 
might well have addressed it to us 
the salutation: “To Oberlin, 
love.” They were critical, but 
not in a spirit of alienation. I have 
also heard that students these days 
have an “identity” crisis. I am not 
surprised. Every young person worth 


with 
with 


teaching wonders at some point what 
he should do with this greatest of 
all treasures — his life. I do not 
sense an unusual identity crisis on this 
and I am confident that 
most students, like most of us, will 
find a satisfying answer and will not 
find it embarrassing a few years from 
now to be asked: What would you 
do if you had it to do over? 


CaMpus, 


As for social rules — and we have 
had a good deal of talk about them 
— times have changed. Perhaps that 
is unfortunate. Many facts are. How- 
ever much some parents may want 
Oberlin to be a Brave Mother, as- 
suming responsibilities toward their 
children they did not dare assume, it 
is, as a practical matter, too late. Even 
if parental discipline has changed too 
much, Oberlin could not, if it tried, 
successfully enforce a code of be 
havior parents themselves have wisely 
or foolishly been unwilling to impose. 

Obviously we have to have rules. 
The rules we need are those appro- 
priate to the performance of the Col- 
lege’s educational function, and we 
should be prepared to consider them 
in that light, and to strive harder for 
the kind of consensus needed to sup- 
port any body of law. 


I hope it is clear that I have been 
trying to put things in perspective. 
Many things need doing. But we do 
have, I believe, a basis for a co 
operative effort at reform, an effort 
to which all can contribute, not least 
the students. If I see any troublesome 
straws in the wind, they are not 
straws of unrest, though that may 
come, but straws that signal a certain 
tendency to over-react to criticism, a 
hyper-sensitivity, and, as a result, per- 
haps a certain weakening of mutual 
trust and confidence between all con- 
cerned: students, adminis- 
trators, and trustees. Trust and con- 
fidence the 
foundation of our educational enter- 
prise. A teacher or administrator who 
does not inspire and receive them is 
gravely handicapped. Their price 1s, 
at least in part, a reciprocal trust and 


teachers, 


are necessary stones in 
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Their day of days. Left to right: Joyce Zaorski, Robert “Ed” Gates, Erica Marschner, and 
Carolyn Bridger under The Elms on campus after the Commencement exercises. 


confidence in students. I find it an 
easy price to pay. They are intelli- 
gent, able, serious, good, decent 
young people, with now and then an 
exception that proves the rule. If I 
didn’t think so, I wouldn’t be hang- 
ing around for Commencement. I'd 
have packed my bags and left long 
ago. 


Erwin N. Griswold, °25 


Dean, Law School Harvard University 


| HAPPEN TO SPEND most of my time 
at Harvard University, at a grad- 
uate school, which is a somewhat dif- 
ferent place than an undergraduate 
school; and my own students, virtually 
without exception, are so interested in 


learning about torts and contracts and 


administrative law and constitutional 
law, which they know are going to be 
the tools of their careers for a lifetime, 
that I find no indication of any ten- 
dency that they feel they should “par 
ticipate in the decision-making process” 
which one hears so much about here 


at Oberlin. 


Oberlin, of course, has changed 
over the years. As far as I can see, 
the changes have all been for the good, 
even though one regrets the passing 
of some of the attractive things of the 
past. Oberlin used to be primarily a 
middle-western institution, where most 
of the students came from the middle 
west and shared that point of view 
which those of us who were born in 
the middle west still think is pretty 
good and which did much to build 
this country as well as this college. I 
suppose that the cliché that can be put 
upon that point of view is the Protes- 
tant ethic. The Protestant ethic is 
what built this college; it was what 
was being expressed, whether we recog- 
nized it or not, when those old timers 
like myself were students here. 

One of the changes which has come 
to Oberlin in recent years is that the 
demand for higher education has enor 
mously increased throughout the coun 
try. 
is sought by the children of teachers, 


It is no longer something which 


ministers, missionaries, and professional 
people. It has become a status symbol, 
generally, and is sought by a great 
many people who don’t really care 
much for the intellectual life, and one 
consequence is that a lot of people who 


used to go to eastern colleges and uni 
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Dan Kinsey came from Delta Junior College to see his daughter Dea, °61, receive her 


M.A.T. degree. With them are Barbara Stechow Gould, “60, Jeanne Lesser Richards, °37. 


versities can't get in there, and so they 
apply to Oberlin, Swarthmore, Pomo- 
na, and various other institutions of 
that sort. Some of us have sometimes 
wondered whether this didn’t mean 
getting at Oberlin a lot of people as 
students who didn’t really know what 
Oberlin was all about and didn’t really 
care very much for those things for 
which Oberlin stands and for which 
we hope it always will stand. 


Certainly our student representa- 
tive today [Timothy Craine} fulfills 
every aspect of the tradition of Oberlin 
and has made a presentation of which 
we can all be very proud. His uncle, 
Hank Craine, was a student here a 
year after me; his father, Lyle Craine, 
was a classmate of my brother’s here. 
He, in the very best of the Oberlin 
tradition, goes forth next Monday to 
spend two years in the Peace Corps, 
which is certainly the modern and in 
many ways, it seems to me, from my 
biased point of view, the more ccn- 
structive way to carry out the motiva- 
tion which was reflected by the mis- 
sionary activity of the past. I have 
nothing but the highest regard and 
commendation for Mr. Craine and his 
presentation today. I want to agree, 
too, with Mr. Tufts. I don’t think 
that we face a crisis. I don’t think 
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that there is any terrible problem to 
deal with. 

The title of this program was Activ 
ism or Apathy. That doesn’t seem, to 
me, to present any alternative at all. 
The only thing that would really make 
me concerned about Oberlin or any 
other place would be if there was 
apathy. That is the last thing in the 
world which anybody wants. And I 
think I can assure Mr. Craine that no 
matter how the 1950’s look to him, 
the campus was not dominated by 
apathy then nor in the 1940's, nor in 
the 1930’s, nor at other times. The 
problem isn’t activism or apathy; it’s 
activism for what and how. 


As an alumnus of Oberlin, I was 
thrilled at the Christmas venture last 
year by which Oberlin students and 
others went down to Mississippi and 
rebuilt a church. This was, it seemed 
to me, consistent with the educational 
enterprise because it came during the 
Christmas vacation; it was a fine con 
structive activity. Incidentally, I too 
have visited burned churches in Mis- 
sissippi. I have talked with the deacons 
of those churches, talked to white 
people in Mississippi who contributed 
substantial funds which have rebuilt a 
good many of those churches. Many 
people up here don’t know that there 


are people in Mississippi who have 
carried on such activities and are as 
much concerned about this problem as 
we are. The thing that bothers me 
about much of the activism here at 
Oberlin in recent years is its selfish 
orientation, as far as I can see it, and 
its strident presentation. Very little 
reference to this activism was made by 
Mr. Craine. I wish that you might 
take time to read that 39 pages of 
closely typed report of the Student 
Congress, because then I think you 
would see what I have in mind. 
Neither Mr. Craine nor Professor 
Tufts made much reference to this 
aspect of student activism on campus. 


Late last March the trustees had 
their regular spring meeting at Ober- 
lin. Now I know trustees are old 
fogies don’t know anything 
about the College, aren’t really inter- 
ested in it, and are just concerned 
about manipulating the power struc’ 
ture — showing their authority in 
telling other people what to do and 
satisfying their own egos. But on the 
Friday evening of that meeting we 
were presented with what I can call 
nothing less than a demand that we 
receive a committee of the students to 
present to us what, I can call nothing 
less than demands, from the Student 
Congress. We were not only present- 
ed with these demands, but we were 
told that unless they were granted 
there would be a demonstration. We 
didn’t quite know what the demon- 
stration would be, whether it would 
be throwing bricks and rocks or just 
marching around. Fortunately, we had 
good humor and we said, “Why yes. 
This is poor administration, of course. 
Students ought to make their presen- 
tations to the faculty and the faculty 
through the president ought to make 
such presentations to the trustees as 
they think appropriate; but we'll set 
aside a half-hour, which is a fairly 
long time in a crowded agenda, and 
we'll hear you.” 


who 


Six students came, of whom Mr. 
Craine was one. Each spoke for five 
minutes; each spoke in a way of which 
one would be very proud—effectively. 
articulately. They showed that they 
had, shall I say, good training here, 
and when the session was over, the 
trustees then voted to refer the matter 
to the faculty for its consideration, 
which was obviously the only thing 
that the trustees could do. One of the 
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demands which was presented to us 
that we should, that evening, 
forthwith, vote to authorize a com 
mittee to put into effect these demands 
of the Student Congress without any 
reference back to the trustees. Of 
course we did not do that, and a little 
more realistic vision, it seems to me, 
would have shown the students in the 
first place that we could not possibly 
do that. 

I have heard the constant demands 
that students participate in the deci- 
sion-‘making process. If that means 
they would like to be heard, that is 
fine. It reminds me, indeed, as did the 
appearance of Mr. Craine and others 
before us, of a time 40 years ago, when 
I was a student appearing before the 
faculty to make a demand. The de- 
mand was that we should be allowed 
one free day between the last class and 
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At Dascomb are Seniors 
and Janice Nakano; left 


Rutter, facing the camera 
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After consider- 
able student activity, it was decided 
that we should make this request, and 
I was delegated to be the one to make 
it to the faculty. For the faculty it 
was a novel event, but they allowed 
me to appear, and I well remember 
dear old Mr. Grover, who said that he 
had his course all planned out, that 
there were 37 lectures, that if that day 
was gone he couldn’t give the 37th 
lecture and his course would be incom- 
plete. Our request was denied. So 
that I repeat — I don’t think that 
there is a great deal of change in these 
matters. And I repeat again that Mr. 
Craine’s and his associates’ presenta- 
tion to the trustees was polite, respect- 
ful, and effective. It didn’t achieve its 
result, but it did impress the trustees 
as to the fine group of students we 
now have at Oberlin. 


the first examination. 


This still leaves me with my greatest 
concern, which is how many of these 
problems are presented, and in that I 
suppose I am somewhat misled by that 
egregious, curious, inexcusable, out- 
rageous publication known as_ the 
Oberlin Review. The Oberlin Review 
strikes me as a serious and major prob- 
lem on the Oberlin campus and I 
would have more respect for the 
Student Congress and indeed, more 
respect for Mr. Craine as a former 
president of the Student Council, if 
they had included the problem of The 
Review as one of the things they 
thought worthy of consideration. 

There was recently a great flurry 
by the students because they found 
that in connection with the construc- 
tion of the third phase of the King 
Building — something for which some 
of us have been waiting 20 years to 
see go up and towards which a great 
many of us have contributed not only 
funds but other activity — it was 
found that some of the unions in 
Northern Ohio discriminate on racial 
grounds. And so a group of students 
immediately indicated that they not 
only would picket, which I would 
respect to a considerable extent, be- 
cause that is free speech, is a way of 
expressing your ideas, but that they 
would go over and lie down in front 
of the gateways’ and prevent trucks 
from entering. Well actually, 
this is a vastly complicated problem. 
One reason that there are no Negro 
plumbers or electricians is that there 


now, 


are no Negro apprentice plumbers or 


electricians. If you were to pass a 
ukase today and say that discrimina 
tion was eliminated, there would still 
be no Negro plumbers or electricians 
because there haven’t been any appren- 
tice plumbers or electricians. Why 
haven't there been any apprentice 
plumbers or electricians? No Negroes 
ever apply for admission as appren- 
tices. Why do they never apply for 
admission as apprentices? Because 
these unions have rules that you must 
be recommended by an existing mem- 
ber of the union before you can apply 
as an apprentice. Moreover, you 
wouldn’t find any people prepared to 
apply as apprentices to these unions 
because the trade schools and trade 
high schools don’t prepare Negroes to 
be apprentices, because the advisors in 
the trade schools and the trade high 
schools know that there is no future 
for a young Negro in these areas. So 
they say, “Don’t go into that; go into 
something else.” 

Now this is a terribly difficult, 
complicated, very real problem, on 
which — A. I hope something can be 
done. On which — B. a great many 
people, including myself, have done 
quite a lot of work. If these students 
had said, “Look, this is a tough prob- 
lem; we want to know about it so 
that maybe some day we can do some- 
thing about it. Let’s have a seminar; 
let’s get Professor Tufts or somebody 
else to come in and tell us what under- 
lies this problem. If we find that what 
we really need to do is to get some 
labor leaders and other people to come 
in, let’s go to President Carr and see 
if he will let us have a little money to 
bring them in, and if he doesn’t think 
he can, maybe he can go to the trustees 
and see if they can’t provide some 
money for it.” If students had done 
this, then I would have had complete 
respect for them, because I think it is a 
very real problem and that something 
ought to be done about it. But Ober- 
lin students lying down in front of 
trucks to prevent the construction of 
the King Building doesn’t seem to me 
to be a very thoughtful or a_ very 
constructive way to go about it. 

Let me just close by getting back to 
where I began. Of course activism is 
good. I not only hope that students at 
Oberlin will continue to be active; I 
know they will. But I hope that they 
will keep in mind active for what and 
how. 


Six 
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MADAME JEANNE MONTEGUT RAGNER 


een AT OBERLIN is still a 

personal experience. Can it hon- 
estly ever be anything else and be 
effective? Six members of the General 
Faculty, individuals dedicated to this 
idea, retired from Oberlin on July 1. 


At the Alumni Luncheon on Satur- 
day, President Carr paid them par- 
ticular honor: 


“You six belong to the continuum of 
learning. You have woven a part of 
the fabric of truth and beauty which 
we call civilization. You have dealt 
wisely and well with your students, 
who have grown to maturity under 
your aegis. You have worked in 
harmony with your own times, yet 
the very names of your special in- 
terests: music, physics, physical edu- 
cation, classics, the episcopacy of a 
deanship, tell of the original academic 
roots of your disciplines. You have 
been the true philosophers, the lovers 
of wisdom. You are the worthy 
representatives of a noble craft, and 
all of your friends and colleagues 
wish you well from now henceforth. 
We thank you most sincerely for the 
work you have done and the example 


you have set.” 


Helen E. Domonkos, professor of 
physical education, came to Oberlin in 
1922. Active in both College and 


community, she was president of the 
Oberlin branch of the American As’ 
sociation of University Women from 
1962-64. She is a member of numer- 
ous physical education organizations 
and served on many important com- 
mittees. 


Carl E. Howe, professor of physics, 
joined the Oberlin faculty in 1924 as 
an assistant professor, became profes- 
sor in 1945, and chairman of the de- 
partment, 1957-62. Professor Howe 
was responsible for seeing that when 
the physics building was constructed 
it met Oberlin’s needs in every par- 
ticular, devoting a semester’s leave to 
working with the architect and builder. 
Taking a prominent part in the com- 
munity, he was a member of the 
Oberlin Public Utilities Commission. 
He has published numerous articles 
and engaged in extensive research. 

Alfred C. Schlesinger, professor of 
classics, came to Oberlin in 1935 after 
teaching for eleven years at Williams 
College. A specialist in Greek tragedy, 
he has written numerous articles for 
iearned journals and is past president 
of the Ohio Classical Conference. His 
ready wit made him one of Oberlin’s 
favorite toastmasters. 

Retiring from the Conservatory of 


Music are John E. 


Elvin, pre fessor ol 


ALFRED C. SCHLESINGER 


pianoforte, and John Frazer, professor 
of violoncello. 


Professor Elvin came to Oberlin in 
1936, from the West Mountain School 
in Ridgefield, Connecticut, where he 
was head of the music department. He 
has been active as a concert pianist, 
conductor of piano clinics, accompan- 
ist, and speaker. Next year he will 
teach at the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu. 

John Frazer, professor of ensemble 
as well as violoncello, joined the Con- 
servatory faculty in 1930 after three 
years with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski. For 28 
years he was a member of the Oberlin 
String Quartet, which won numerous 
honors; and in 1960 was appointed to 
the Fenelon B. Rice Professorship, a 
chair honoring the first director of the 
Conservatory. For many 
Council of the 


years he 
served on the Con- 
servatory. 

Mary M. Dolliver, Dean of Women, 
came to Oberlin in 1948, after serving 
as director of Club Programs for the 
American Red Cross in the European 
theater during and following World 
War Il. Holding an honorary L.H.D. 
degree from Morningside College, her 
Alma Mater, Miss Dolliver has served 


In many capacities 1n organizations of 


1 


collegiate deans, and on important 
committees. A gifted piano player and 
singer, she is in constant demand as an 
entertainer and speaker. 

Also retiring on July 1 were two 
prominent members of the © staff: 
Madame Jeanne Montegut Ragner and 
Chris C. Oliver. 

Madame Ragner, director of the 
Maison Francaise and lecturer in 
French and conversation since 1948, 
was professor of literature and history 
at Roubaix College (1922-23). She 
was married in 1923. in Paris, to 
Bernhard Ragner, managing editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. She entered the 
United States permanently in 1941. 

Chris C. Oliver, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, has served the 
College since 1931. A former engi 
neer of the heating plant, he was 
appointed general foreman in 1955. 


Mary M. DOLLIVER 
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The sky was cloudless, the air crisp, as the Procession was about 
to form. In the background is the North Wing of King Building. 


Right: Throngs of on-lookers watched the Procession pass. Taking 
part in the Commencement Exercises were Provost John W. 


Kneller, left, and J. Robert Williams, Secretary. 


Alumnus of the Year 


THE REVEREND LYMAN V. Capy, B.D., 716, retired 
professor of religion and philosophy, was named Alumnus 
of the Year by the Graduate School of Theology at its 
luncheon on June 9. A graduate of Grinnell College, 
Mr. Cady began a lifelong career as a teacher in 1910. 
Before taking his Bachelor of Divinity degree at Oberlin 
in 1916, he taught at Anatolia College in Turkey. Later, 
he was a member of the theological school faculty at 
Shantung Christian University in China. From 1936 to 
1946 he taught at Wabash and Hanover colleges in Indiana 
and at Monticello Junior College in Illinois. From 1946 
until his retirement in 1956 he was head of the depart- 
ment of religion and philosophy at Fisk University, and 
ince “retirement,” he has been a visiting professor at the 
College of Wooster. In August he returns to the Far East 
to teach at Tunghai University for the year 1965-66. 
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Congratulations to Frederick Artz, °16, recipient of the Alumni Medal. Left to right: Herbert Mayer, “15, President Carr, Mr. Artz, 
and Mark Staley, °30, Alumni Assn. president. Below: Since the candles would not light in the breeze, Mrs. Carr lends a helping hand. 


At the Alumni Luncheon 
in the New Ice Skating Rink 


.. . President Carr Gives His Annual Report 


ip IS A PRIVILEGE and pleasure to be 
here today. I would not miss this 
occasion where hundreds of Ober- 
linians are gathered together for any- 
thing in the world. It is in no sense 
a chore; it is one of the things that 
makes my work satisfying and re- 
warding. Mrs. Carr and I hope to 
have the pleasure of greeting you 
personally this afternoon, but I want 
also to share with you collectively the 
satisfaction this meeting gives me. 


tps «3 +” ty, ’ “ft : eee 
. 5 pra a ee Lf, It is my privilege at the very be 
. oe (4°. ginning of my remarks to invite you 


to honor certain of those who are 


present with us at this luncheon. 
First, I want to introduce to you a 
husband and wife, both members of 
the Class of 1900, who together, are 
representatives of the earliest class 
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holding a regular reunion in 1965: 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Harvey. | 
have the distinct pleasure of telling 
you that through the Harvey Foun- 
dation, the Harveys are making avail- 
able, over a period of years, a gift of 
$240,000 to cover the cost of one of 
the new small dormitories that we 
will build in the near future. For 
this, we are most grateful. 

It is appropriate, too, at this time, 
when our thoughts turn toward to- 
morrow, to speak with gratitude and 
affection of our colleagues who have 
reached a different kind of milestone 
— those who now retire from active 
service — and of their immeasurable 
contributions to this college. This 
year we honor six men and women 
who have together given the unbe- 
lievable total of 195 years of their 
rich and useful lives to the education 
of Oberlin students. I call on them to 
stand: Miss Mary M. Dolliver, Dean 
of Women, who has served for 17 
years; Helen Edwards Domonkos, 
professor of physical education, who 
has served for 43 years; John E. 
Elvin, professor of piano, service of 
29 years; Professor John Frazer, un- 
fortunately not with ‘us, who taught 
‘cello in the Conservatory for 35 
years; Professor Carl E. Howe of the 
Physics Department, 41 years of 
service; Professor Alfred C. Schles- 
inger of the Classics Department, 30 
years. 

This is a moment I think when 
you are properly impatient of too 
much speech-making; moreover, I[ 
now have my annual report which is 
distributed to all members of the 
Oberlin alumni body, in which I can 
discuss with you the problems and 
needs of the College. One or two 
things I do very much want to say. 
Let me begin by assuring you that 
the College’s annual operating budg- 
ets remain balanced. The Board of 
Trustees takes a certain amount of 
delight each year in approving an 
unbalanced budget only to discover at 
the end of the year that we have 
somehow managed to operate in the 
black. So the word about our cur- 
rent fiscal operations is a satisfying 
one. 

We are nearing the end, within 
20 days, of the second of the three 
are endeavoring 
to match, on a 3-to-l basis, the $2, 


200,000 grant offered us by the Ford 


years in which we 
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Foundation. On June 30 we will be 
able to announce that we have be- 
tween 4 and % million and 5 million 
dollars in hand, which will mean that 
in two-thirds of the time alloted we 
shall have gone three-quarters of the 
way toward our goal. This is, I am 
sure you will agree, a decidedly 
friendly and rewarding state to find 
oneself in. A word of caution, how’ 
ever, should be spoken. The final 
step, closing that final gap, is un- 
doubtedly going to be most difficult. 
Many of the biggest gifts that we 
could contemplate when we embark- 
ed upon this venture have already 
been made. Some fortunate and un- 
expected developments may occur in 
this last year. But we have to be 
and tell ourselves that 
we probably have received most of 
the large gifts. In other words, we are 
going to need participation in this 
program between now and June 30, 
1966, by thousands of modest givers, 
both to swell the total and to demon- 
strate the breadth and depth of sup- 
port that the College enjoys from the 
25,000 and more who make up the 
Oberlin family. Increasingly we dis- 
cover, as we turn to the great founda- 
tions, to corporations, to wealthy 
individuals, and ask them for gifts 


conservative 


and grants, that they want to know 
whether we do enjoy a broad support 
among the thousands of persons 
identified with the institution. You 
can help us offer this assurance. 

And now a word about the gen 
eral state of the College. There is 
much that I would like to say about 
the quality of students, the 
quality of our faculty, the quality of 
our educational program. Oberlin is 
properly regarded as one of the 
nation’s outstanding liberal arts col- 
leges and one of the outstanding 
schools of music. But it takes constant 
effort to maintain this reputation, this 
quality. These are days, as you all 
know, when there is a distinct shortage 
of academic personnel. We have to run 
hard in our faculty recruitment and 
maintenance in order to stay where 
we are. The year just passed has seen 
some losses and some gains. I believe 
the evidence entitles me to assure 
you that we are holding our own 
— perhaps, more than holding our 
own. 


our 


If I were to single out one aspect 
of the year just passed to talk with 
you about at length, it would 


undoubtedly be the subject Mr. 


Schwartz has identified — the rest- 
lessness of this generation of college 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Harvey (Martha Anne Miller), ‘00, of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
celebrate their 65th Class Reunion at the Luncheon where their gift of $240,000 toward 
the construction of a women’s dormitory was announced. Mr. Harvey, attorney and 
importer, 1s currently trustee and vice president of Presbyterian Hospital, San Juan 
Pictured above are, left to right: Arthur J. Harvey, Jr.. Mr. Harvey, Mrs. Harvey, Jr., 
and Mrs. Harvey. 

ve 


and university students over the face 
of the land and, more particularly, 
here at Oberlin. I dislike ‘using the 
phrases “student unrest” or “student 
protest” because I think they have 
too negative a connotation; they some- 
how have come to identify for all of 
us, perhaps, those aspects of this 
manifestation 
sure we like. I would choose, 
to dwell on the constructive aspects 
of this restlessness, and I think 
among other things that we need 
new phrases that will enable us to 
talk about the problem without arous- 
ing those emotional overtones that 
get in the way of the exchange that 
must take place between the genera’ 
tions. 


that we are not too 
rather, 


There has been considerable spec’ 
ulation about the causes of this 
student restlessness. Let me identify 
two or three of the explanations 
that I have encountered, but add 
that I am skeptical about them. I 
think they are too simple, too easy, 
to get to the heart of the matter, do 
not really call attention to the sub- 
stance — the significance — of what 
may be happening. For example — 
and this was particularly true of ex- 
planations of the unrest at Berkeley 
— there is the assertion that students 
are rebelling against the imperson- 
ality of the large institution, the 
multiversity, if you will, against be- 
coming IBM punch cards; or that 
they are rebelling against research- 
oriented faculty members or public’ 
opinion or image-conscious presidents 
and administrators. 

The second explanation has been 
that our students today are the end 
product of a too permissive upbringing. 
Here I quote Fred Hechinger, educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times. 
Hechinger wrote that some of the 
faculty at Berkeley saw, in its stu- 
dent demands for a near-equal voice 
in curriculum reform, “a threat that 
the history of moving from child-ig- 
noring to child-centered and, in the 
end, child-dominated families will be 
repeated in academia. Student-neglect 
thus would be followed by student- 
tyranny and young men and women 
who, in adolescence, were denied 
firm guidance by experienced adults 
would then be denied the influence 
of experienced and strong-minded 
scholar-teachers.” 

A third explanation has laid the 
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In Oberlin practically everybody reads The Review: on their 
— seniors Betty Bullock and 


way to the Alumni Luncheon 
John Alexander. 


Moving along with the crowd for the Luncheon is 
Vera Locke, Emeritus House Director, center, and 
her son-in-law, Ralph Hitchcok, °25. Right, are two 
of the 155 SAGA helpers at the Luncheon: Andra 
Hotchkiss, °68, left, and Jennifer Gould, 66. SAGA 


Food Service handles all food for the College. 


blame on the affluent age through 
which we have been passing since 
the close of World War II. It states 
that those who are now of college 
age have, almost without exception, 
never known hardship or deprivation; 
that their way has been made easy 
in terms of indulgent families, friends, 
and supporters giving 
they want and need. 
Finally, there is the explanation 
that ours is a world of change, of 
violent change; that there is hanging 


them what 


tremendous un- 


over all of us a 
certainty every moment of the day, 
based on our knowledge of man’s 
ability to destroy civilization in a 
few minutes. 

I suggest that all these explana- 
tions have some validity, but that we 
are all properly suspicious of them; 
that every time one picks up an article 
analyzing the situation one finds a 
certain glibness, a certain easy ex- 
planation of what is essentially com- 
plex and profound. 
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Everybody sang or hummed Ten Thousand Strong and Alma Mater led by Mur- 
row Schwinn, “36, director, Administrative Services, and Wilbur Price, °49 pro- 
fessor of piano. Left: the Alumni Luncheon in the new Ice Skating Rink. 


SAGA served over a thousand people at the Luncheon; guests sat comfortably in the new Skating Rink. Trustees, re- 
tiring faculty, and their wives, sat at a special table. The streamlined Luncheon Program listed Alumni Board Mem- 
bers. Class and Club Presidents, and information about the services of the Association to its alumni. 


My own theory — and I throw 
this out as a kind of footnote, be- 
cause probably as an explanation it 
is even less persuasive than any of 
those I have thus far identified is 
that there is at Oberlin 
where an increasingly serious tension 
“formal 


and else- 


what is called 
education” and. for want of a better 


elf-education.” There is an 
between the col 


het ween 


phra , 
mncreasing tension 
lege of the 
the formal cla 


curriculum (the college of 


organized in formal 
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fashion, meeting so times a 
week, involving credit hours, grades 
and, in the end, the accumulation of 


enough units to enable one to qualify 


many 


for a degree) and the college as a 
education that allows the 
student to find his 
through direct personal involvement 


place of 
own answers 
in learning situations. The tension 

if I may use two phrases that again 
have the unfortunate quality of carry 
ing connotations, that are not wholly 
between 


fair Or accurate lies 


teaching as indoctrination, teaching 
as being told, and learning by doing, 
learning by living. 

It is not easy these days for a col 
lege like Oberlin to 


ahead, finding an effective combina 


pick its way 
tion of teaching-learning methods and 


Opportunities that in the end will 


make for a successful experience in 
that 


ome Way lessen the tensions 


higher education and may in 


that art 


alway VOINY tO ay present On \ 


I 
campu For one thing Oberlin 1S 


It was “open house” all Saturday afternoon at the Presidential House on Forest Street, where guests also wandered through the garden 


dotted with tea tables. 


and Stanton Addams, all from the Class of 1920. 


certain to remain a center of formal 
education; it is that by definition. 
You would not have a college with 
buildings, campus, classrooms, labora- 
tories, a library, and professors unless 
you were in some substantial measure 


yourself to the notion 


committing 


The gang’s all here. 
Hearing, 
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that through formal learning progress 
can occur. Moreover, Oberlin, as an 
independent college, has a right, in- 
deed a duty to be itself, to remain 
itself as long as it can. If it does not 
choose to be an experimental college, 
college, that is its 


re 


an avant-garde 


i 


Left to right are: Thomas Neill, °15, Arthur Baker, °11, Odin E. 
"15, and H. Deane Phillips, “10. 


Above, Dean of Students Bernard Adams, President and Mrs. Carr greet Jean Logue Ewing, left, Helen Carter, 


right. I think in spite of Oberlin’s 
very remarkable, distinctive, indeed 
colorful history, the fact is that it has 
never chosen, in educational terms, to 
be an experimental college. It is 
famed today, if for any single reason, 
because of the rigorous, systematic, 
highly effective education it offers 
its students within essentially a formal 


context. Our students go on. from 
Oberlin — be they liberal arts grad- 
uates or music graduates — remark- 


ably well prepared for graduate and 
professional education or for effective 
work in job situations. 

But having said this, and I think 
it is important that it be said, I feel 
the need to go on and assert that 
this is not quite enough; that in 
1965, particularly in the light of 
student restlessness the country over, 
we need to keep reminding ourselves 
that we are living in a world in 
revolution, a world in revolution 
more completely than ever before in 
human history, a revolution scientific 
in character, political in character, 
cultural in character. More than that, 
we need to remind ourselves that 
time is running out, that we must 
indeed be impatient. 

One example that is all too poign 
ant is that we have taken 100 years 
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While the lanterns were being lighted on campus the ladies were 
Mistress of Ceremonies, Dean Mary 
Dolliver with College Trustee Kathryn Hopwood, °30. 


at the Womens Dinner. 


Right: On their way to the Alumni Luncheon are Dean and Mrs. 


Erwin N. Griswold, °25. 


since the close of the Civil War to 
come as far as we have in solving our 
race problem. I happen to believe 
that we have made _ remarkable 
progress, that we are on the way. 
But we have not gone all the way 
in 100 years. Can anyone possibly 
believe that we have another century 
in which to do the rest of this job? 
It would be a bold man, I think, who 
would suggest that we can take as 
much as ten years to complete the 
solution of this problem of human 
existence and culture. Oberlin, then, 
can not stand apart from this fact of 
a world in revolution. Oberlin can 
not stand apart and long remain 
strong and effective. It must con- 
tinue to grow and to change, as it 
always has in the past. I happen to 
believe that this means a better ac- 
commodation, a better adjustment — 
choose our own word — between 
the two kinds of learning that I have 
been talking about: formal learning 
and learning through direct personal 
involvement, learning by doing. We 
need to resolve the balance here a 
bit more favorably, a bit more ef- 
fectively, and I think that means 
adjusting the balance toward learning 
through experience, accepting a larger 
measure of personal responsibility for 
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Stofan Studio 
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finding answers. This in no sense 
suggests the obsolescence of the 
teacher; the teacher can and must 
bring his wisdom and experience to 
bear in designing learning opportun- 
ities that will enable the student to 
make more effective and rapid prog- 
ress than would otherwise be possible. 

In conclusion, let me Say that our 
students are better prepared than 


The Ellen E. Shaw Scholarship 


AN UNRESTRICTED GIFT of $50,000 
was pledged to the College by Stanley 
G. Shaw, °03, of Elyria, Ohio, to es- 
tablish a scholarship in memory of his 
wife, the former Ellen E. Wright, °02. 

Mr. Shaw, vice president of the 
Elyria Savings and Trust Co. since 
1933 and a director since 1954 attend- 
ed Oberlin from 1899 to 1902. His 
long career in finance dates from 1903 
when he became an accountant with 
the National Tube Co. of Lorain and, 
for 20 years, manager of Western 
Reserve Finance Co. Three of the 
Shaw’s four children are also alumni: 
Marguerite, °28 (Mrs. R. M. Sand: 
rock), John F., °35, and Allen R., °42. 


ever before. Anyone who is working 
with young people today knows that 
to be a fact. They are more serious, 
at moments perhaps just a little too 
serious; but they are serious, and this 
is a world, certainly, that calls for 


seriousness of purpose and under- 
standing. They are more concerned 
than ever, more anxious to solve their 
own problems of personal confron- 
tation with life, more anxious to be 
of service to others, to society. 

It will not be easy at Oberlin or 
other similar colleges to make this 
adjustment. There are going to be 
some moments of conflict and dis- 
agreement, when it may appear that 
things are not going too well. We 
need your help, we need your under- 
standing. I am sure that Ed Schwartz 
would agree with me that, in this 
context, it is fair to say that we need 
your patience. Please bear with us; 
please help us. We are proud of our 
college; we are proud of our new 
buildings; we are proud of many of 
the old buildings that remain. But 
more than buildings, we are proud of 
our people; we are proud of our 
faculty; we are proud of our students. 


You as Oberlinians, please 


come 

back see us, and talk with us and 
bear with us. 
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“Oberlin Must Always 
Be Oberlin” 


aasays Herbert C. Maver. °15 in his 


welcome to the Class of 1965 


yj Eee OF THE CLass OF 1965: Our own commence’ 

ment, in 1915, came just ten months after World 
War I began. Before it was over most of us men were in 
uniform. We watched President Wilson make a fight for 
the League of Nations and lose; we lived through the 
roaring 20's; the Great Depression of the 30’s, World 
War II, and, finally, the Cold War for these past 20 years 
If living through such times of tension could give us wis- 
I doubt 
whether the next fifty years will match the last half cen- 
tury for concentrated disaster and despondency, or for 
thrilling resurgence and triumph over defeat. 


dom, we should have much to pass on to you. 


Oberlin has had its times of adversity and prosperity, 
both financially and academically. There were perhaps 
two great peaks of achievement: under the dynamic leader- 
ship of President Finney, and again during the noteworthy 
administration of President Henry Churchill King. No 
period, however, has witnessed so spectacular an increase 
in buildings and physical equipment as the past decade. 
Oberlin looks very different today from what we knew 
when we were students, but as we come back, I believe 


Without the slightest hint of rain all week end the lanterns were 
strung early, with plenty of help and some curiosity. 
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that we still sense the real spirit of Oberlin that alumni 
always recall with fond memories. 


You, the Class of 1965, join a unique fellowship that 
spans all ages, all shades of belief, all kinds of vocational 
interests, and a very great variety of opinion. We alumni 
differ in many ways, but on one we unite solidly — name- 
ly, our pride in being Oberlin graduates. And we have a 
justifiable right to that pride, because Oberlin is a unique 
institution in the field of higher education. 


In the few minutes that I have, however, I am not going 
to talk about Oberlin’s past and its achievements, precious 
as they are to us who have gone before you. I should like 
to direct your thoughts to the Oberlin of the future. 


The phenomenal predictions for expanded enrollment in 
colleges and universities in the next decade are breath- 
taking. Only yesterday, when I was in Cleveland, I was 
told of the proposed new state university in that city, with 
a planned enrollment of 25,000. This is typical of what is 
happening all over the nation. What will happen to Ober- 
lin when there are more college and university students 
than there were high school students thirty years ago? 
What will happen to Oberlin when planned learning, data 
processing, and computer teaching take over? Where will 
Oberlin fit in the new technological age? 


Had I known what I would have to do in my life time, 
I would probably have concluded that my college courses 
were inadequate. I recall that Robert Millikan, Oberlin’s 
Nobel prize winner in nuclear physics, said in his auto- 
biography that Latin and Greek would not seem to be a 
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suitable preparation for his life work, but that they really 
gave him an excellent foundation for later study. We who 
have lived through the past 50 years had little actual train- 
ing for the kinds of things we had to do later in life. We 
had to learn as we worked. I am certain that you of the 
class of 1965 will be doing things which none of you 
even dream of today; and you will be doing those things 
well because of your Oberlin training. 


May I take just a moment to remind you new alumni 
that changes do not always come in the way or at the time 
you choose. Perhaps you learned that in the recent attempts 
to change customs and standards to suit your own ideas. 
Of course there was opposition from faculty, from alumni, 
and even from some of your own fellow students. The 
trouble with changing current practices to fit current 1deas 
is that affairs change so rapidly that you forget what you 
were really trying to do. Often you are left wondering 
what the issue was! Like Victor Borge’s famous uncle who 
invented a cure for no known disease of mankind. 


In this new day Oberlin must endure as Oberlin, not as 
a washed-out image of the average c llege, like all the rest, 
too inconspicuous to make a dent on educational progress. 
From discussion with many alumni, I believe that there are 
things we want Oberlin to keep in the years to come: 


>» Our motto “Learning and Labor” 1s an ideal. Oberlin 
was founded by dedicated men who believed that learning 
must supplement labor. They did not mean that you 
would or should work hard at studying. They meant that 
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[The Procession moves from Peters Hall across Professor Street. 
through the Memorial Arch, and across Tappan Square. The Arch 
was dedicated by President Henry Churchill King in May, 1903, 
to honor American Missionaries, most of whom were Oberlin 
graduates, killed in the Boxer Uprising. 


learning should be intimately bound up with plain hard 
physical work. This was not the ideal of the aristocrats, 
but rather of the men who were proud of work. And a 
lot of hard, sometimes disagreeable, labor has gone into 
the education of most of us who went through Oberlin. 
I recall vividly a lot of window washing, floor-scrubbing, 
rug-beating, and even ditch-digging that eked out my 
meager budget at the magnificent rate of 15 cents an hour. 
But it was worth it. And it did not detract one whit from 
my learning. Work is Oberlin’s safeguard from snobbery. 
I am sure that we would fight to keep this tradition and 
practice at Oberlin. 


» Academic excellence. You came to Oberlin, as many of 
us did, because you were sure that here you could get a 
superior education, if you could keep up the pace. Even 
in our day it was harder to get into Oberlin than into 
other colleges, and much harder to stay. I have reason to 
believe that this tradition persists. We who have come 
through it would not have it otherwise. We want no 
smorgasbord of insipid offerings to destroy the rugged 
discipline of scholarly learning that has been Oberlin’s way. 
The slogan of academic excellence is not new at Oberlin. 
We glory in it. We ask you to join with us in upholding 
this standard. 


There was music and a lot of talk under the soft glow of the 


Lanterns. Finney Chapel is in the background 


» Social concern. Johann Friedrich Oberlin set an example 
of religion applied to everday life that inspired the founders 
of Oberlin to take his name as an earnest of their belief 
that Christianity must have a social conscience. In our 
own student days we had the inspiration of the three 
great men King, Bosworth, and Hutchins who co- 
operated in freeing theology from artificial dogma and 
giving it the content of social responsibility. There have 
been lapses from this ideal, but recent student concern 
about civil rights brought the expected spate of letters 
approving their activity. Oberlin must never lose this 


social concern! 


» Moral leadership. Finally, there is a closely related idea, 
namely, that of moral leadership. Go where you will 
among Oberlin alumni, at home or abroad, in the life of 
the church, in public and private education, in government 
service, in the professions, in civic and cultural affairs in 
the community, and you will always find that deep sense 
of dedicated leadership that recognizes the college man’s 
obligation to give himself in the service of mankind, and 
to lead in that crusade. Oberlin may lack a high percentage 
of millionaires or tycoons, but it always scores high in 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers, and public servants. 
If you could read the volume of letters from my own class 
of 1915 for our 5Oth anniversary you would see the golden 
thread of moral leadership that runs through all of them. 
It is typical of Oberlin alumni, a most precious possession! 


I have mentioned four things that make Oberlin unique, 
things that we must not lose if Oberlin is to remain Oberlin. 
They are the proven talismen which we alumni have come 


Whiting Williams, 99, represented the earliest class at the Alumni 
Luncheon. With him, James W. Wickenden, °28, College Trustee. 
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to prize and protect. We call on you, who are joining us, 
to make them yours, too, and to share in the fight to pre- 
serve them. There are many more things that make Oberlin 
different. All together they enable Oberlin to make its 
special contribution to the field of higher education. But 
while they are ours, they are like liberty, which you cannot 
keep unless you share it. 

Let me close with a very personal incident. In 1947 
and 1948, while I was a policy officer in U. S. Military 
Government in Germany, my work took me to Czecho- 
slovakia, partly on business and partly on pleasure. We 
went into a free nation on February 17th, and saw the 
2zech Communist Party take over the government by 
superb organization and ruthless tyranny. When we left, 
on February 23, 1948, it was a Communist country. We 
were not too sure that our train would take us back to 
Berlin, because the borders had been closed. Our party 
went to the railroad station, got aboard, and waited. Two 
of us went to the station platform to say goodbye to three 
Czechs who had been our hosts. They had insisted on 
seeing us off, although we had urged them not to do so 
lest they jeopardize their safety. We stood in the bitter 
cold saying those casual farewells we all say. The other 
American was called to the train, and after he left I could 
not resist making some comment on the situation. “Will 
you let me know what happens?” I asked. 


The Czech doctor shook his head. “No, you understand 
that such a thing would be impossible now.” 


“May I write to you?” I persisted. 
“It would be very doubtful if your letter would ever 
reach us, and it might add to our troubles,” came the reply. 


But I could not let go, and in a feeling of helpless futility, 
I said, “But isn’t there any way we Americans can help 
you?” 


There was a pause; then the man next to me put his 
hand on my shoulder and looking straight into my eyes 
replied: “Yes, there is something you Americans can do 
for us. Twice in our history the United States has helped 
us set up a free democratic government, once in your own 
Independence Hall under President Masaryk, and recently 
under President Benes. Both times you gave us the in- 
spiration for those momentous steps. . . . We are captives 
of Communism now, but we will be free again. The great- 
est thing you can do now is to hold high those ideals of 
freedom, justice, and equality, so that when our chance 
comes we may again follow in your footsteps.” 


The trainmen called “All aboard,” and I swung up onto 
the step. The lump in my throat was too big to allow me 
to speak. I just stood there waving and watching those 
brave men who had expressed their hope for the future in 
terms of such a tremendous challenge to us Americans. 


Oberlin, too, has a unique heritage, so nobly upheld in 
the past. It must be kept equally well in the years to come, 
because other institutions, knowing that we are different, 
look to us for inspiration to meet the challenges of the new 
day. 

Class of 1965, we welcome you to join us in dedication 
and perseverance so that Oberlin may always remain Ober- 
lin; ever changing to meet new needs, yet ever the same in 
spirit and purpose. For Oberlin must always be Oberlin! 
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Edward Schwartz Responds 
for the Class of 1965 


Ik IS NO SECRET that this past year has represented a new 
awakening of students across the country as to the social 
responsibilities of a citizen in a free society. It has been 
reflected in a concern for the political and economic de- 
privation of a large percentage of our population; for the 
overall direction of United States foreign policy; and for 
the environment of our universities themselves. Admittedly, 
this is neither the time nor place to engage in lengthy 
discussion on the nature of these movements. Nor, how- 
ever, is it the occasion to ignore them, for it is at gather- 
ings such as these, at which all generations are represented, 
that a basis for mutual understanding can be reached. 


We have been told that patience is a virtue. I am here 
to argue the opposite: that impatience is a virtue. The term 
“patience” is a relative one, to be counseled only in par- 
ticular situations. No one here, for example, would con- 
done the “patience” of a crowd in New York City which 
observes the assault of a man or woman without doing 
anything about it. Yet this brand of patience has been 
exercised several times during the past year, to the dismay 
of sensitive men everywhere. 


The desirability of patience, then, rests on the urgency 
of a given problem. It is on this question that our dis- 
agreements have arisen. For those of us aware of the 
speed at which our future is being created, it is of urgent 
concern that the changes in our technology not inhibit the 
expression of our humanity. We wish to insure that the 
artifacts of wealth enlarge, not diminish, the capabilities of 
those who possess it. In short, we endeavor that the wisdom 
of man keep pace with the knowledge of man. 


Our concern has manifested itself in the ideal of self- 
representation, whether it be for the Negro, the poor, or 
the student. We have felt that only if a man exercises 
individual and collective control over the decisions which 
affect him, will he maintain his self-identity, which easily 
can be lost in a society of increasing size and depersonalized 
institutions. We realize that our nation’s affluence can 
enable its improvement, but this will occur only if we 
learn how to use it. Self-representation is a necessary 
means to this end — not a panacea, but an antidote to 
the ills which growth can generate. 


This is not a new ideal. It has been transmitted to suc- 
cessive generations of Americans by both parents and 
teachers. If our generation is impatient to achieve it, the 
renewed sense of urgency is merely a reflection of your 
encouragement that we accept the ideal as our own, and a 
reflection that no generation can realize it entirely. Though 
our means may differ, our ends are the same, and you 
have helped to create them. 

Therefore, in speaking to you today, I make one simple 
request: that when you become alarmed at our impatience, 
you recognize us a symbol of your success and recall these 
words of John Stuart Mill: “Nothing is more certain than 
human affairs is wholly the work of 


the uncontented characters; and moreover, that it is much 


that improvement in 
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Edward Schwartz, President of the Senior Class, was 
the winner of the Natalia Stone Gage Award for 
excellence in writing. 


easier for an active mind to acquire the virtues of patience 
than for a passive one to assume those of energy.” 

In return for this request, I grant you a promise; that, 
if in fifty years, I hear a son or grandson tell me that he 
is impatient, then I will know that I have succeeded. 


JQ 


A busy man during Commencement week end was Edward S 
Tobias, 52, Executive Director of the Alumni Association and 
Vice President in charge of Alumni Affairs. With him at the 
reception before the Half-Century Club Dinner is Aldrich H 
Underwood, °*11, from Portage Lakes, Ohio 
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Frederick B. Artz, 716, Receives the Alumni Medal 


... Mark J. Staley, °30, President of the 


Alumni Association makes the presentation 


[Pegs BINKERD ARTZ, in your more than _ forty 

years of association with Oberlin College, you have 
touched the lives of more students than has any other 
Oberlin professor. 

Testimony to their esteem was the presentation to you 
of A Festschrift for Frederick B. Artz, a collection of 
scholarly articles by your former students, more than 
seventy of whom have careers as professional historians. 


This unique honor for a college professor is well deserved, 
for you represent the finest Oberlin tradition of teaching 
and scholarship. 

Your seven books and numerous articles have made a 
valuable contribution to the field of history and enhanced 
Oberlin’s reputation for educational excellence. 

Your official retirement, in 1962, meant only that you 
continued to teach your memorable course Intellectual 
History of Europe without compensation, and that you 
became an outstanding ambassador of good will for the 
College, speaking at alumni clubs throughout the nation. 


For these services and for contributions unspoken but 
not unknown, the Oberlin Alumni Association, in deepest 
gratitude, bestows upon you its highest award — the 


Alumni Medal for distinguished service to Oberlin College. 


Response 


FRIENDS: Great and hearty thanks to the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. My students think I came to Oberlin with Father 
Finney in a covered wagon; actually, I arrived as recently 
as 1912, at the age of seventeen. And I have been in 
Oberlin most of the time since, and this includes more than 
forty years of teaching. I have taught over 7,000 Oberlin 
students, and I guess that is more than have been taught 
by any one now alive. 

[ am deeply grateful to Oberlin. It gave me my chance 
in life. All in all, I think I owe more to Oberlin than 
Oberlin owes to me. 


The Men’s Dinner was a huge success. Many of Oberlin’s “football greats’ were there. Among those seated at the Head Table are 


four who call themselves the ‘tackling dummies.” 


Wilder, “28, and Russell N. Sullivan, °25. 
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Left to right, they are: Charles G. Wilder, “28, John E. Dougherty, °28, John W. 


mbes 
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Emeriti Professors Chester Yeaton (adjusting his name 
tag) and Howard Robinson. 


Left: Emeritus Professor of piano Axel Skjerne and Mrs. 
Skjerne greet Mrs. Clarence Ward, right. 


Left center: Evelyn Moulton Chamberlin, °25, with Ann 
Hughitt, °27, emeritus professor of physical education, at 
the Women’s Physical Education Breakfast given in honor 
of the late Gertrude E. Moulton, °03, Director of the 
Women’s P. E. Department. 


Below, left: Professor Lyle Butler, °25, presents footballs 
from Oberlin’s victories in 1924-25 to gridders who played 
on the teams. Lars Wagner, °26, receives his trophy. 


Below: Relaxing after Commencement was over are Col- 
lege Trustees Earl Newsom, °21, and George Harrar, °28. 
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Eight o'clock. What's going on inside? Gathered for the Women’s P. E. Breakfast are 
left to right: Danette DiBiasio, “68, Mary Dolliver, Katharine S. von Wenck, and Helen 


Horton McCaa, °32. 


Stofan Studio 


For the family album. Howard W. Morse 


with his diploma and family. 


Right: Distinctions to advertise “the best 
ever. Ella Parmenter, 15, decorates 
Lawrence Schauffler, °15. 
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CLASS NOTES 


By Etta C. PARMENTER, °15 


1901 


The 85th birthday of WALTER W. NIMS was 
observed by his family and many friends at the 
morning service at Lyme Congregational Church, 
Bellevue, Ohio, where he has been a member for 
72 years. The observance took the form of a 
“This is Your Life’’ program with long-time friends 
telling about different events of his life. Many 
absent friends sent letters. 


1911 


The Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa, has 
published a new book by JAY B. NASH, professor 
emeritus, New York University. The title is 
Recreation: Pertinent Readings. Guide Posts to the 
Future. According to a flyer from the publisher, the 
book examines the philosophical, social, and educa- 
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tional foundation of modern living and looks into 
the rapidly changing future to examine basic human 


It presents view- 
suggests desirable 


needs in relationship to leisure. 
points of over 100 leaders and 
trends. 


1915 

When Wendy Jean Forbush enrolls at Oberlin 
College this fall she will represent the fourth gen- 
eration in her family to attend Oberlin. She is the 
granddaughter of BLISS FORBUSH and LaVERNE 
HILL Forbush. Her parents are Bliss Forbush Jr. 
and Lois Dambaugh Forbush, both °44, Wendy’s 
great-grandfather was the Rev. Jesse Hill, 1893, t. 

Dr. Clark D. Lamberton, husband of HELEN 
HARVEY Lamberton, died in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 24. He was a former associate professor of 
art at Western Reserve University. He received his 
master’s and a doctorate at Princeton University and 
studied also at the University of Berlin and the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome. At 
one time he was a Harrison Fellow of Classics at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Lamberton was 
the author of a number of scholarly works and a 
member of the Archeological Society of America. He 
was a past president of its Cleveland chapter. 


HOMER WHITFORD was the guest of honor at 
a dinner at the University Club, New York City, 


on May 6, after which he was a judge at a Glee 
Club Contest. His composition, Dartmouth Undying, 
was the required number as the college song entry 
at the contest. 


1916 


Rev. BENJAMIN W. P. ALLEN retired in 
March after more than 30 years as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Cranford, N. J. The Cran- 


ford Citizen & Chronicle reported that the Allens 
were to be honored at a dinner given by more than 
200 friends and members of the congregation. When 
he assumed this pastorate in 1934 he found a 
congregation of 15 and a debt of $12,000, with 
run-down facilities. Much has happened since then 
not only in growth but in service to the community, 
including the formation of a credit union 20 years 
ago when members of his congregation were unable 
to obtain credit. It has loaned more than $1,000,000 
in the two decades and has been cited on several 
occasions for its excellent operation. 

On May 13 the Sandusky (Ohio) Area Chamber 
of Commerce gave its outstanding Community Service 
Award to LELAND SPORE. He has been with the 
American Crayon Company for 50 years and has 
contributed greatly to its soundness and_ success, 
according to the Chamber. Spore has been active 
also in his community as trustee for many years of 
Good Samaritan Hospital, on the Rent Control Board 
and Community Chest, and as a member of the 
Centennial Committee for Sandusky High School. He 
has been on the board of trustees and a past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 

FLAVILLA TRACY is living in the Methodist 
Home in Franklin, Ind., and is an organist there. 
The Home has three organs and a new chapel where 
the first service was held on March 7. 


IOs 


Although W. ROBERT CATTON retired in 1960 
as a minister of the United Church of Christ (Con- 
gregational) and moved to his home jin Benzonia, 
Mich., he has continued active in interim pastorates 
and went in May for a six-month period to the 
Congregational Church at Housatonic, Mass. Other 
interim pastorates have been served in Seattle, Wash., 
Randolph, Vt., and Benzonia and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mary Wiles Keener, wife of ORRIN L. KEENER 
of Berea, Ky., died on April 1. Orrin wrote a 
poem as a tribute to her. Called The Good Wife, 
it is a paraphrase of Proverbs 31. Orrin retired 
from teaching at Berea College in August, com- 
pleting three years of part-time teaching after official 
retirement. Last November he was elected chairman 
of the newly organized Madison County Develop- 
ment Association, established to work at the prob- 
lem of school dropouts and fight the War on Poverty 
in the county. 


1918 


ELMER S. SILL has retired after 39 years with 
the U. §. Postal Department. He received a certi- 
ficate from the department honoring him for his 
long service. He has done writing for organizations 
to which he has belonged and says he now wants to 
write for his own pleasure. 


ia he, 


The Rev. Dr. Ross Miller, husband of BEATRICE 
BEAL Miller and father of Richard A. Miller, *52, 
died on March 3, in Alma, Mich. He was professor 
emeritus, Alma College, where he had been dean of 
the chapel and professor of religion. 

The WARREN S&S. STELLER Field at Bowling 
Green State University was officially dedicated on 
April 24, prior to the baseball game. Steller had 
served the University for 41 years in the health and 
physical education department before retiring last 
June. He was varsity baseball coach for 35 years. 


1921 

Mrs Emory Alvord (BERENICE MAPES) is 
visiting the United States for a few months. She 
arrived in New York City on May 13 from Rhodesia 
and will visit Oberlin the latter part of June. Her 
youngest son is at Duke University getting a mas- 
ter’s degree in theology. Berenice will spend most 
of her time with her son, returning to Rhodesia at 
the end of November. 

In March MARGARET BARNARD, past presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, spoke at the 30th 
anniversary dinner of the Cohoes, N. Y. BPA Club. 
A deputy commissioner of the New York State De- 
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partment of Social Welfare, Miss Barnard spoke on 
the National Federation's *“‘Youth-Power USA” pro 
gram, now being carried on by BPW Clubs 
across the nation 

ALEXANDER S. CARLSON has deferred his 
plan to retire from his active church ministry this 
United 
Defiance, Ohio, to serve as 


many 


spring because he was called by the First 
Presbyterian Church of 
interim minister until the church finds a new pastor. 
He began this pastorate on May 4. Mrs. Carlson is 
the former ELIZABETH POUCHER. Their daugh- 
ter Dosia is a member of the Class of 1952. 

Mrs. MARGARET TOMPKINS GRANT has 
retired after 25 years of service with the Public 
Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio. 
For the past ten years she has been on the staff of 
the Readers’ Bureau and coordinator for the Cincin- 
nati Great Books program. 

RAYMOND T. MOYER is in Afghanistan on 
what is probably to be a two-year assignment with 
the J. G. White Engineering Corp., operating under 
a contract with AID Washington. The work relates 
to a large irrigation project. 

Diana Jean Wilson, 62, daughter of HUGH VAN 
RENSSELAER WILSON, died on April 15, 1965. 
She had left Oberlin in December of her senior year 
because of ill health. Later she received her A.B. 
from Brooklyn College where her parents are mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


1922 

BIRDIE HELEN HOLLOWAY, professor of music, 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro, is 
retiring at the close of this academic year and will 
receive emeritus rank. She joined the faculty of 
Woman's College, UNC, in 1935. In recent years 
she has been a pioreer and an innovator in the TV 
education field and has spoken about that 
work at numerous conventions. She taught in the 
North Carolina in-school music TV series, ‘‘Music 
on the Air,” on the university's education televi- 
sion station, beginning in October 1955. In subse- 
quent years the program took music to thousands of 
children throughout the state. She has taught exten- 
sion TV courses to music teachers and published an 
article on educational television in the Music Educa- 
tors Journal. She has been active in numerous music 
organizations, them in official 


capacities, 


1923 


The McGraw-Hill News of April 22 had a story 
about Mrs. James E. Kinkead (EVALYN BAYLE) 
who retired last year but who will continue as con- 
sulting editor until the 1968 revision of the Webster 
It will be the fifth edition bear- 
guiding Webster's 


music 


serving many of 


speller is complete. 
ing her mark. She has _ been 
spelling program since 1941. 


1924 
RAY GIBBONS addressed the 270 delegates at the 


annual meeting of the Western Reserve Association 
of the Ohio Conference of the United Church of 
Christ in Cleveland in early May. He is director 
of the denomination’s Council for Christian Social 
Action. The WRA represents 123 churches and 
56,000 members. 

CLARENCE B. HILBERRY, president of Wayne 
State University in Detroit, gave the commencement 
address at Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, 
Fla., on April 24. Thirty students qualified for 
degrees and formed the first graduating class of the 
new institution. 

After various experiences in China in banking and 
in teaching banking and other commercial subjects, 
CHAN K. WONG went to Hong Kong in 1949 and 
worked for the Hong Kong government as chief 
accountant in the marketing department. In 1953 he 
returned to the United States with his four children 
under the Refugees Act At present he is working 
for the Board of Foreign Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in New York City 


1925 


The Star-Beacon, Ashtabula, Ohio, in May carried 
4 picture of LILLIAN CLAPP at the piano, sur- 
rounded by singing children. This spring she con- 
luded 40 years as a music teacher in 3uckeye Local 
Schools She recalls her days as a traveling music 
te acher in Ashtabula County one-room schools Now 
the is Lincoln and Ridgeview 
area. She used to lug a 
various schools on her 


music supervisor at 
Elementary Schools in the 
phonograph around to the 
circuit, giving the children opportunity to hear the 


beet Music 
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David Reardon receives congratulations on obtaining his Master of Arts in Teaching degree 
Sixteen M.A.T. degrees were awarded this year. The Program involves a Summer Session 
of seven weeks, one academic semester on campus doing graduate work in the candidate's 
special field, and one semester of full-time interne teaching. 


HENRY C. CRAINE, principal of Pennington 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., since 1951, submitted 
his resignation prior to retirement in June after 35 
years of service in the schools of the city. He was 
principal of another Mount Vernon school for seven 
years before going to Pennington, and taught earlier 
in a junior high school in the city. 

Mrs. William H. Seaman (FRANCES FENN), 
dean of women at Colby College, was soloist with 
the Colby Community Orchestra when it gave its 
annual spring concert. Frances played Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio Brillant. With her mother, Frances has 
played two-piano numbers at several meetings of the 
Colby Friends of Music, and at the 1964 conven- 
tion of the Maine Federation of Music Clubs, as 
well as at musicales for Colby students at her home. 

ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS was given honorary 
membership in Kappa Kappa Psi, the national honor- 
ary band fraternity, in April. Initiation was at 


Baker, °11, 


A little tete-atete. Arthur F. 
and Elda Kimmel Houts, ‘15. 


3 f Dre Sexe 
Part of the gay 1935ers. 
Kent State University following the John Philip 


Sousa Memorial Concert given by the Kent State 
University Concert Band. In April he also served 
as the sight-reading adjudicator in some of the State 
finals in Columbus, 


high school band competition 


Ohio. 


1926 

Dr. and Mrs. J, Austin Kerr (JANET MacLEN 
NAN) have gone to the Philippines for two years 
Dr. Kerr has retired from The Rockefeller Founda- 
ALD on 


tion and is now working with malaria 


eradication. 

ERNEST H. TRUBY, principal at 
Central School in Cattaraugus, N. Y., has resigned, 
He plans to remain in Cattaraugus 


supervising 


effective July 15 
and to continue educ ational work other than teaching 

HOWARD VINCENT was one of the lecturers 
this past semester on the ‘‘Writers Who Changed 
America’’ series presented at Western Reserve Uni 


versity on Mondays, March 1+ May 3 He spoke 
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on Herman Melville. Vincent is professor of Eng- 
lish at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, and the 
author of several works on Melville. 


1927 

MICHAEL P. EFFRON, retiring 
John Adams High School in Cleveland, Ohio, will 
become a teacher's teacher next fall at San Diego 
State College, Calif. He will teach a required course 
for secondary school teacher trainees and for super- 


principal of 


vising teachers. 

JAMES A. ROEMER of Warren, Ohio, retired 
as vice president of Sharon Steel Corp. on April 30, 
after 33 years with the firm. He continues as a 
director of Sharon Steel. 

The Indiana University published A 
Style Manual for Authors by EDWARD D. SEE- 
BER, French at the University. The 
book, according to the Indiana Student, focuses on 
problems encountered in the writing of scholarly 
books, articles, and serious non-fiction. Special at- 
tention is aimed at the form of the manuscript, quot- 
ed matter, footnotes, 
how to deal with publishers, obtaining permissions, 


Press has 


professor of 


bibliographies, and ideas on 


illustrations, and proofreading. 

Mrs. Arthur L. Williams (MARY MALTBIE), 
president of the Oberlin Woman's Club for the 
past two years, attended the annual State Conven- 
tion of the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 20-23 


It was a field day for the children. Bowling proved popular with 


the help of Bert Latran, Jr., “65 


1928 


WILLIAM DUNCAN ALLEN JR., director of 
the Junior Bach Festival in Berkeley, Calif., and 
music teacher, writes a column for the Sun Reporter, 
San Francisco. It carries a weekly calendar of 
musical events in the area and a section of criticism 
and comment by him. He was in Spokane, Wash., 
as one of the three piano adjudicators at the 20th 
Annual Festival of Music and the Allied Arts of 
Greater Spokane, April 30- May 7. 

J. PERIAM DANTON, professor of librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley, is on sabbatical 
leave in Vienna under a Fulbright Research Scholar- 
ship. On the invitation of the U. S. Government 
and the local authorities, he has given a series of 
lectures at the Universities of Belgrade, Novisad, 
and Zagreb. Under the same auspices he gave a 
week of seminars and lectures at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem in May. This month he is to 
represent the American Library Association and the 
Association of College and Research Libraries at the 


meeting of the Association of German Research 
Libraries in Nuremberg, Germany 
HENRY M. METCALF was appointed manager 


of Republic Steel Corporation’s newly-created Com- 
pensation department. He joined Steel 
and Tubes, Inc., a Republic predecessor company, in 


Procedures 
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1929 as an industrial engineer. Since then he has 
held various offices in the company. He is a mem- 
ber of the Association of Iron and Steel Engineers 
and the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

The Lincoln National Bank and Trust Co. of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has announced the election of HENRY 
F. ROOD to its board of directors. Rood is presi- 
dent of Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 


a, 


A different ‘‘western’’ is Heroes Without Glory, 
Some Goodmen of the Old West by JACK SCHAE- 
FER, author of Shane. In this book, published by 
Houghton Mifflin, Schaefer has assembled _ brief 
biographies of ten 19th Century Western men, all 
achieved fame in ways other than the 
traditional fast shooting. The reflect the 
harshness of frontier life and they portray the stub- 
borness and defiant humor that carried the pioneer 
goodmen through. 


1930 


Mrs. Ralph Bruce (MILDRED DRAKE) was the 
speaker at the April meeting of the Art Department 
of the Woman's Club, Warren, Pa. She teaches at 
Edinboro State College in Pennsylvania. 


of whom 
stories 


The Cambridge Concert Association of Cambridge, 
Ohio, at a banquet in April, presented to Mrs. 
Robert M. Conner (EMMA MASTERS) an award 


193] 


During the academic year 1964-65 ROBERT P. 
ADAMS has been senior research fellow at the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, where he was finishing a 
book on the conflict of passion and reason in Jacobean 
tragedy. After the 1965 summer in Europe, the 
Adamses will return to Seattle where he is associate 
professor of English at the University of Washington. 
In 1962 he published The Better Part of Valor: 
More, Erasmus, Colet and Vives on Humanism, 
War, and Peace. 

The Women’s Club of Fairfield, Iowa, chose Mrs. 
John Castell (HARRIET HOPE) as Fairfield’s 1965 
Woman of the Year. She has served her own 
church both in teaching and in policy-shaping capaci- 
ties and is an active member of United Church 
Women. The Women’s Club, the Hospital Auxil- 
iary, the High School Music Auxiliary, Girl Scouts 
and Boy Scouts, American Field Service Committee 
have all had her services at various times. She 
sings in the Women’s Club chorus and enjoys such 
hobbies as camping, travel, swimming, horseback 
riding, enameling copper, braiding rugs, and other 
handcrafts. Mr. and Mrs. Castell have three chil- 
dren. Hugh, of Seattle, is a resident in psychiatry 
at the University of Washington. Linda is a librar- 
ian in Baltimore and Melanie is a sophomore at the 


Fairfield High School. 


Woe 


Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH MEBUS (Helen Bauer, 
‘23) returned from Portugal in May to their home 
in Fairview Park, Ohio. 

EDWIN L. WHITMER has been named assistant 
vice president and assistant secretary of The National 
Bank of Toledo, Ohio, the Bank announced in May. 


He will continue his supervisory duties in trust 
operations, 
D. K. WOODMAN, editor of the News Journal, 


Mansfield, Ohio, was appointed in April as a direc- 


Charles A. Mosher, °28, Congressman from Ohio, and Robert 


Crawford, °27, M.D., were guests at the 1925 party. 


for “‘outstanding service to the association and other 
musical groups in Cambridge over a period of years.’’ 
Her citation read in part, “‘Because of her wide 
range of interests as a local historian, genealogist, 
writer, collector and musician; and as one who has 
given generously of her time in promoting good music 
in the area, we award this merit of music.”’ 

N. ELLSWORTH ESCOTT, wrote Bless This 
Church for use at the 70th anniversary of the First 
Congregational Church, Gallup, N. M., of which 
he is pastor. His poem is a variation of the noted 
song by Helen Taylor, Bless This House. It was 
set to special music and performed by the Youth 
Choir of the church, 

The marriage of MARY HARTMAN Ham to Mr. 
Malcolm LaPrade of New York City took place on 
March 29 at the Maadi Community Church in Cairo, 
Egypt. Mr. and Mrs. LaPrade are living in New 
York. 


ROBERT S. MORRISON of Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
named Ashtabula County’s most outstanding citizen 
by the Ashtabula Board of Realtors. The award was 
presented at the 13th Annual Recognition Night 
banquet in May. His accomplishment was the build- 
ing of a near-bankrupt concern into a thriving indus- 
try that employs nearly 700 county residents and is 
Ashtabula’s largest taxpayer. 


tor of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict, to fill an unexpired term ending June 3, 1966. 


1933 


ALLEN T. BONNELL, formerly vice president 
and provost of Drexel Institute of Technology, has 
been named president of the Philadelphia Community 
College, effective in April. The new two-year col- 
lege opens this fall. Mrs. Bonnell is the former 
Dorothy P. Haworth, °36, author of children’s books. 
The Bonnells have four children. 

Mrs. Irwin Freundlich (LILLIAN LEFKOFSKY), 
pianist, played a New York recital in February. In 
March she and her husband appeared in a recital of 
music for four hands at one piano at Villa Maria 
College in Buffalo, N. Y. Joseph Wincenc, °37, 
and Mrs, Wincenc (Margaret Miller, °39) were in 
the audience. In April Mrs. Freundlich played at 
Carnegie Rictal Hall with the Dutch ‘cellist, Fran- 
coise Vetter. 

KENNETH HUBBARD, M.D., a member of the 
medical staff of West Suburban Hospital, Chicago, 
has made a film demonstrating a hip operation and 
the results. It is to be used in teaching the hip 
fixation device and procedure developed by Hubbard 
and in use for several years. The Hubbard plate, 
used in a common variety of hip fracture in elderly 
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persons, has been proved to have several definite 
advantages. One of them is that the patient may 
leave his bed and become ambulatory with crutches 
in only a few days. 

“Living Room Learning’’ was the title of a series 
of ten talks given by Mrs. Burdette Neavill (ELIZA- 
BETH BARRICK) at The Barton Center, a senior 
citizens center in Lakewood, Ohio. On ten Fridays 
she talked of domestic architecture and showed color 
slides. Her classes were co-sponsored by Western 
Reserve University’s Division of General Studies and 
the Women's Association of Cleveland College. 


1934 
WILLIAM M. CORRELL has been made an 


associate editor of the Christian Science Journal, the 
Sentinel, and the Herald. He has been a member 
of the Christian Science Board of Lectureship since 
1962. 

The Rotary Club, Lodi, Ohio, sponsored a con- 
cert by the Ohio State Symphony Orchestra jn 
March, to raise money for a scholarship fund. 
GEORGE E. HARDESTY conducted. Hardesty has 
been active in musical affairs in Columbus, Ohio, 
since he joined the faculty of Ohio State University 
in 1946. He established the All-Ohio High School 
String Orchestra. He is concertmaster of the Colum- 
bus Symphony and first violinist with the Hughes 
Quartet there. 

MAYLON H. HEPP, chairman of the department 
of philosophy, Denison University, since 1961, was 
named to the Maria Teresa Barney Chair of Philoso- 
phy in April. 

ELIZABETH DAVIS Kondorossy, organist, was 
one of the performers at the Spring Musicale of 
The Church of Our Lord in Cleveland in May. Her 
husband, Leslie Kondorossy, was one of the com- 
posers represented on the program. 


1935 


Moving from Seattle to Concord, N. H., ROBERT 
A. ATHEARN had visits with friends in Butte, 
Mont., including Mrs. Leonard Rotondi (Ruth 
Hinners, *45). 

Formerly advertising manager, PAUL H. CARL- 
SON was made manager of market and development 
of the Babcock and Wilcox Company's tubular prod- 
ucts division in April. In the newly created post, 
according to the Ailiance, Ohio, Review, he will be 
responsible for activities leading to the expansion of 
present markets and the development of new markets 
for the division's products. 

ARTHUR S. TUCKER, M.D., is spending five 
months at the Christian Medical College in Va!lore, 
southern India. He will teach American advances in 
radiology and will study leprosy at first-hand. En 
route he attended a scientific meeting in Stockholm 
and read a paper prepared by himself and iwo 
colleagues on the role of radiology in detecting con- 
genital heart disease in children. On the return trip 
in November he will read a paper in Tokyo at the 
International Congress of Pediatricians. Dr. Tuckei 
is associate professor of radiology at Babies and 
Children’s Hospital of University Hospitals, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


1936 


When members of the American Field Service took 
a tour of Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, one April afternoon, the guide for 
the full tour was ROBERT AILEY, personnel man- 
ager at Reliance. With the American students from 
the area were young people from New Zealand, India, 
and Switzerland. Jack Ailey, °68, was in the group. 

On March 7 Mrs. Charles E. Griffin (VIVIAN 
EVERHARD) presented an informal program of 
organ music at the Stark County Historical Center 
in Canton, Ohio. She played the new electric organ 
given to the Center by her father. 


1937 


LAURENCE PERRINE, chairman of the English 
department at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, received one of the university alumni associa- 
tion’s annual faculty achievement awards in March. 
Perrine, a member of the faculty since 1946, was 
recognized for his outstanding teaching and student 
relations. He is author of Sound and Sense; An 
Introduction to Poetry and Story and Structure. He 
is co-author of Poetry: A Closer Look and is editor 
A Poetry: Theory and Practice 


1938 


The Virginia State College Symphonic jand gave 
4 concert in Atlanta, Ga., early in April. F NA- 
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THANIEL GATLIN directs the band. He is a 
concert clarinetist and is head of the department of 
music at Virginia State. 

Roy G. Harley, husband of JANE EDWARDS 
Harley, has been named president of the Albert M. 
Higley Co., a 40-year-old general contracting con- 
cern in Cleveland, Ohio. David, son of Roy and 
Jane, has just finished his junior year at Oberlin. 

JAMES A. RICHARDS JR., physicist at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, has been named dean of 
instruction at the new Philadelphia Community Col- 
lege. His appointment was announced Jate in March 


by Allen T. Bonnell, 33, the new president of the 
college. 


EOS? 


Mrs. S. Macon Cowles (VIRGINIA BALLARD) 
of Littleton, Colo., was chosen the community's 
‘Foremost Mother of the Year.’’ The Littleton 
Independent presented her with a framed certificate of 
the award and published a feature story about her. 

It described her as the successful mother of four 
children (one in graduate school, one in college, one 
in high school, and one in sixth grade), active in 
the work of her minister husband’s church, and a 
remarkable citizen. The paper spoke of her concern 
for individuals. ‘‘She senses the needs of those who 
come to her and drops whatever she is doing to 
listen." Macon Cowles, °38, has been pastor of the 
Uni‘ed Church in Cherry Knolls for the past three 
years. 

JOHN A. HORNBECK addressed a 
the Montclair Society of Engineers in March. 


meeting of 
Presi- 


The newspaper called the spring concert of the high 
school singers ‘‘impressive’’ and said it proved that 
“Mrs. Purves is a teacher who combines enthusiasm, 
command of subject, and dedication in a very special 
way. 


1941 


Among appointments announced by the University 
of Colorado in March was the reappointment of 
BRUCE CURTIS, professor of geology, as chair- 
man of the department. He has been at CU since 
1957 and chairman since 1961. 

JACK HUME, religion editor of The Cleveland 
Press, was one of its editorial staff introduced to 
readers in a series run by the paper, with a brief 
description of the job and of the man holding it. 
According to the Press Jack ‘‘feels that today’s re- 
ligious leaders are striving for better understanding 
among religious groups and believes his job is im- 
portant because he can help a cause he wholehearted- 
ly endorses.*’ 

ROBERT OWEN, organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church in Bronxville, N. Y., is featured 
performer on a new RCA Victor record release, 
Organ Masterpieces. In addition to his work at 
Christ Church, his concert activities have taken him 
throughout the United States and Europe and he has 
been heard on radio in this country and in France. 

DONALD L. POWERS, t, pastor of the Bethany 
United Church of Christ, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, was 
the baccalaureate speaker on May 23 at Defiance 
Col exe, Onio. He also received an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 


For the first time Trailer Sites were available, north of the Field House on 


the Athletic Field. Alumni 


and_ families 


back 


for Commencement were 


comfortable with the electric hookup, showers, and restrooms, at $1.00 
per night on a reservation basis. 


dent of Bellcomm, Inc., he spoke on **‘Project Apollo 
Landing Men on the Moon.”’ During World War 
Il Hornbeck was associated with the National De- 
fense Research Committee’s physics division and 
land mines committee. In 1946 he joined the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories as a research physicist, work- 
ing in physical electronics, transistor research, semi- 
conductor physics, and the development of solid- 
state devices. He joined Bellcomm in 1962. 


1940 
Rev. C. 


KENT CHIDESTER, m, t, pastor of 
St. John’s United Church of Christ in Kenton, 
Ohio, received the honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degree at the Heidelberg College commencement 
exercises on June 13. 


Mrs. Dorothy Weisman and MILTON S,. GROSS 


have announced their marrirage on April 4 in New 


York City. They are living at 501 W. 123rd St. 
there. Milton’s son Joseph is a member of the 


Ciass of 1967 at Oberlin. 
The Oberlin News-Tribune devoted its leading 
editorial on May 6 to a tribute to Mrs. John H. 


Purves (CHRISTINE HABEGGER) who has been 
junior and senior high school vocal music teacher in 
Oberlin this year while her husband (John, °52) 
was studying in the Graduate School of Theology. 


1942 


In March the publisher of the Camden, N. J., 
Courier-Post announced the appointment of STUART 
A. DUNHAM as editor. Dunham has been city 
editor of the Evening Press and Sunday Press, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., since 1959. 

DONALD HERDMAN, director of college cur- 
riculums for teacher education in the New Jersey 
Department of Education, has been appointed dean 
of Fairleigh Dickinson University’s College of Edu- 
cation, in Rutherford and Teaneck, N. J. 


Don’t Forget! 


What? Homecoming 
When? October 22-23-24 


Make plans now to return 


to Oberlin in the Fall. 


Jean Jones Tufts, °36 


